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THREE EPOCHS OF HALF-A-CENTURY. 
1804. 


I wonder what his thoughts were—-that sallow, silent man— 

As athwart the lines of bayonets the dancing sunlight ran, 

Steeping in golden glory the white tents on the dowm 

And the old gray Roman watch-tower that looms o’er Boulogne town, 


Along the heights above the sea, along the beach below, 

“The cannon and the mortars showed their muzzles all a-row. 

There were twice a hundred thousand men, that waited but a breath 
From those firm lips, to fling themselves, rejoicingly, on death, 


Ribbing the sky with masts and yards, like a wood on & winter day, 
Within the land-locked basin three hundred transports lay. 

And the soldiers swarm’d aboard them, and swarm’d ashore again, 
As in and out their galleries the ants swarm after rain. 

Did he think of all that he had done—or of what was yet to do?— 
Of nations he had conquer’d, or of one still to subdue? 

Was he prouder that he stood there, acknowledged Europe’s lord, 
Or angrier one small island should yet defy his sword? 


For from that tower by daylight, if seaward turn’d his gaze, 

Nelson’s blockading squadron show’d its white sails through the haze ; 
If after dark he paced the cliff—on the verge, but fall in sight, ; 
There were England’s beacons blazing, like red eyes, through the night. 


And he knew those ships were waiting, if he dared put to sea ; 
And he knew those fires were lighted by men who still were free. 
And though his soldiers, ships, and guns were as twénty unto one, 
He knew what Eoglishmen could do—what Englishmen had done. 


Like an unquiet.tiger, that chafes, and champs, and cries 

Before a couchant lion, that stirs not where he lies, 

So chafed fierce France upon the cliff which looks on Boulogne town— 
So still--so stern--lay England, upon the Kentish down. 


1840. 


I wonder what his thoughts were—that shabby, silent man-- 
As thirty-six years later to shore a pinnace ran, 

Bearing a homeless. penniless adventurer, with his train, 

A draggled pinioned Eagle, and some cases of champagne. 


Was it trusting to the magic of his great uncle’s name, 

That on a desperate venture thus recklessly he came? 

Or deemed he, like that uncle, he was following a star, 

That beckoned him still forwards, on a road no force could bar ? 


Had he well read the people, when thus he came unto 

Their sympathy with hardihood, their love of ’imprévu ; 

Deem’d he the attendant eagle would guarantee the Jove? 

Or was’t trust in five-franc pieces—like to his with whom he strove ? 


Did he foresee the downfall ofethat throne that seemed so sure? 
Deem’d he that desperate evils would hail a desperate cure ? 
Was it Debt, or was it Destiny that drove him on his way 

To the maddest act that madman did ever yet essay ? 


How lured he on the scanty band that made his cause their own? 
Saw. he or they the shadow of Revolution thrown 

From the dim Future forwards ?—saw he the prison-cell 
Opening upon the palace ?—His thoughts--what man can tell? 


Enough that to this shore he came--landed and fought and failed : 
Nor in that madman’s enterprise—nor ever after—quailed ; 

A pleader for his forfeit life--a prisoner—but still 

Silent and stern and saturnine, and of an iron will. 


We cite the first Napoleon, when a banned and banished man, 
With his handful of old grenadiers he sprang to shore at Cannes, 
As one who threw a desperate throw, and thereby won a throne— 
What was he unto his nephew—in that landing at Boulogne ? 


1854. 


I wonder what his thoughts were—that sad-eyed, silent man, 
As alongside Boulogne’s jetty England’s royal steamer ran ; 
While with a king beside him, that adventurer was seen 
Greeting, as Easperor of France, the Consort of our Queen ? 


The ships around are gay with flags, the streets are green with boughs ; 
‘he people press about him, with cheers and prayers and vows ; 

The court, the camp, the church, its besi, its bravest, holiest brings ; 

There stands the madman of Boulogne--a Kaiser among kings! 


aun memories are sweeping through that impassive brain ? 

oe he of the first landjug—of his out-at-elbows train? 

° a Oath--or of the ballot--or of June’s red barricades ? 
r thinks he of December’s yet bloodier fusillades ? 


ow he from the past--with its bead-roll of dark deeds,-- 
Tot syne encounters with yet more desperate needs, 
Ont © present with its trials, its triumphs, and its tasks, 

r is't of the veiled future, her secret that he asks ? 


Is he thinking how what i 
shall be may wipewout what has been ? 
oa ~ blood-staing may be hid from sight under the laurels green? 
The etill restige of Power may into silence awe 
small voice of Nemesis, the claims of Right and Law? 
Why question thus? H i idi 
, eaven sends the scourge ; but in that guiding hand 
oon Bay still to-blessing turns. So doth this man’scommand. ” 
hat w . 'm an instrument, through sin, and pain and blood, . 
orketh still, as all things work together, unto good. 
’Tis due to him that Fr i i i i 
4. , ance’s flag floats side by side with ours 
Tis due to him that France’s hosts are lengecd with England’s powers ; 
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! Thankfal for this, ’twere out of place too curiously to scan, 
Through the good deeds of the monarch, the ill deeds of the man. 





DOCTOR PANTOLOGOS. 


Doctor Pantologos taught school at Accidentium for thirty years. I 
would rather not reveal where Accidentium is, Let it be in Blanksbire. 
We don’t want, down at Accidentium, the Government Commissioner, or 
any other commissioner or commission whatsoever. If we have griev- 
ances, we can suffer and be strong, as Mr. Longfellow says; or as our 
homely synonyme has it, we can grin and bear it. 

Some years ago, indeed, we should have had far greater cause to de- 
precate the arrival of any strangers among us, or their inquiries into 
our affairs; for we bad one great, patent, notorious grievance. The 
' school that Doctor Pantologos taught was woefully mismanaged. Not 
by its master,—he was a model of probity and a monument of learning, 
--but by Somebody, who might as well have been Nobody, for we never 
saw him or them ; and the Free Grammar School at Accidentium weat 
on from year to year becoming more ruinous without, while it decreased 
in usefulness within. Somebody, who had no right to anything, received 
the major portion of the funds; those who ought to have had much got 
little ; and those who were entitled to little got less. There were pre- 
bendaries concerned in Accidentium Grammar School, and an Earl of 
Something, likewise an act of parliament, Sythersett’s Charity, and sun- 
dry charters, which for anything we ever saw of them might have fur- 
nished the old parchment, crabbed hand-writing filled covers to the school 
lexicons and dictionaries ; but for all the influential connections nobody 
repaired the roof of the school-room, or increased the salary ‘of Doctor 
Pantologos. Both needed it very much. The vicar talked sometimes of 
looking into it; but he was poor, and half-blind besides, and died ; and 
his successor, a vellum complexioned young man, bound in black cloth, 
white lawn edges, and lettered to a frightful degree of archeological 
lore, had no leisure for anything out of church time, save stone break- 
ing on the roads (with a view to geological improvement), and takin 
rubbings in heel-ball of the monumental brasses in the church chancel. 
Moreover, he was supposed to have his own views about a new Grammar 
School, which he was understood to conceive as a builcing in the Pointed 
manner; the boys to wear cassocks and bands, with crosses on their 
breasts, like buns; to attend church at eight o’clock every morning, 
and four times a day afterwards ; to learn intoning, and the Gregorian 
choral service generally ; and in the curriculum of their humanities to 
study Homer and Virgil far less than Augustine and Jerome. So the 

Vicar and Doctor Pantologos fell out, as well on this question as on 
| the broad question of supplies, acolytes, candlesticks, flowers, piscine, 





Neen 
where none but the grim Vocito, the stern Vocitas, and the redoubtable 
Vocitavi, or at most the famous chieftains Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo, 
should have feasted. 

After the din, the next thing you heard was the voice of Doctor Pan- 
tologos. And itwasa voice. It rolled like the Vesuvian lava—fierce, 
impetuous and fiery, at first: and then, still like lava, it grew dry ; and 
then, to say the truth, like lava again. it cracked. Grandiloquent was 
Doctor Pantologos in diction; redundant in simile, in metaphor, 
in allegory, irony, diwresis, hyperbole, catachresis, periphrasis, and 
in all other figures of rhetoric. Rareley did he deal in comparatives 
—superlatives were his delight. But though his voice rolled and 
thundered—though he icted the gallows as the ultimate reward of 
bad scanning, and the hulks as the inevitable termination of a career 
commenced by inattention to the As in presenti; though his expletives 
were horrible to hear (all in Latin, and ending with issimus) ; though he 
threatened often, he punished seldom. His voice was vox et preterea 
nibil—gentle, and kind, and lamb-like, for all his loud voice and fierce 
talk ; and the birchen rod that lay in the dusty cupboard behind him 
might have belonged to Doctor Busby, so long had it been in disuse. 

Doctor Pantalogos was a very learned man. He could not measure 
lands nor presage tides and storms, nor did the rumour run that he could 
gauge ; but he wasas full of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as an egg is 
pularly said to be full of meat. He was a walking dictionary. A The- 
saurus in rusty black. A lexicon with a white neckcloth. Bayle, Eras- 
mus, the Scaligers, Bentley, Salmasius, and the Scholiast upon Every- 
body, all rolled up together. The trees, clad with leafy garments to 
meaner mortals, were to him hung only with neat little discs; bearing de- 
rivations of words and tenses. The gnarled oaks had no roots to him 
but Greek roots. He despised the multiplication-table, and sighed for 
the Abacus back «gain. He thought Buffon and Cuvier, Audubon and 
Professor Owen, infinitely inferior, as natural historians, to Pliny. He 
had read one novel—the Golden Ass of Apuleius; one cookery-book, 
that of Apicius. Galen, Celsus, Esculapius, and Hippocrates, were the 
swhole of the faculty to him. Politics were his abomination ; and he 
deemed but three subjects worthy of argument--the bull of Phalaris, the 
birth-place of Homer, and the Molic Digamma. 

On this last subjectehe had written a work--a mighty work—still in 
manuscript, from which he frequently read extracte, which nobody could 
understand, and which Borax the Sceptic declared the Doctor didn’t 
understand himself. Either, said Borax the Ironical, the old Dovtor was 
mad before he began the work, or he would go mad before he finiehed 
it. It was a wondrous book. Written on innumerable fragments of pa- 
per, from sheets of foolscap to envelopes of letters and backs of washing- 
bills. The title-pag@ and some half-dozen sheets besides were fairly 
copied out and ready for the press. A Treaties on the Origin and His- 





and wax-caudles; and the Doctor said he pitied him; while he (his 
| name was Thurifer), wondered whatever would become of an instructor 
of youth who smoked a pipe and played at cribbage. Borax, the radi- 
cal grocer, (we had one grocer and one radical in Accidentum), threaten- 
ed to show the school up; but he took to drinking shortly afterwards, 
and ran away with Miss Cowdery, afier which he was buttoned up 
(an Accidentum term for financial. ruin), and was compelled to fly for 
shelter to Douglas, Isle of Man. 

The little river Dune, which in the adjoining manufacturing counties 
of Cardingshire, Rollershire and Spindleshire became a broad, sober, 

avely flowing stream, refreshingly dirty (in a commercial sense) at 
Slubberville, and as black as ink at the great town of Drygoodopolis, 
was at Accidentium a little- sparkling, purling, light-hearted thread of 
waier, now enlivening the pebbles as a Norman ménétrier will the 
village maidens, making them dance willy nilly, now enticing the 
rushes into liquor, now condescending to act as a looking glass for a 
bridge, now going out, literally, on the loose, of its own accord, by 
splitting up into little black waters, rivalets, and streamlets, sparkling 
through the convolvuli to the delight of the wayfarer, and scampering 
by cottage doors, to the glory of the ducks ; but everywhere through 
the valley of the Duue a jovial, hospitable, earnest little river; the 
golden ces us of Venus, by day thrown heedlessly athwart the verdant 
valley, at night the gleaming silver bright— 

‘« As if Diana in her dreams, 
Had dropp‘d her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.” 
A free-hearted river, crying to hot boys, Come bathe !--and to the thirsty 
cows, Drink !—and to the maidens of Accidentium, Bring hither your fine 
linen, and see how whiie the Dune water will make it ! 

Close to the river's bauk (the water was visible through the old lat- 
ticed windows of the school-room ; and, suggesting bathing, was a source 
of grievous disquiet to the boys in summer time), was Accidentium Gram- 
mar School. lt wasa long, low, old building, not of bricks but of stones 
so old, that some said they had once formed pact of the ancient abbey of 
Accidentium, and others that they were more ancient still, and came from 
the famous wall that the Roman built to keep out those troublesome Paul 
Prys, who always wou/d intrude: the Picts and Scots, 

The latticed windows, twinkling through the ivy ; the low-browed door- 
way, with its massive, carved iron-clamped portal ; the double-benched 
porch before it, and sculptured slab overhead, showing the dim semblance 
of an esquire’s coat-of-arms, anda long but almost wholly effaced Latin 
inscription, setting forth the pious injunctions of Christophero Sythersett, 
Armiger, relative to the charities he founded--injunctions how observed, 
oh ye prebendaries and Somebodies!—these were the most remarkable 
features of the exterior of Accidentium Grammar School. There had once 
been a garden in front, and a pretty garden, too; but the pailings were 
broken down, and the flowers had disappeared long since, and the weeds 
had it all their own way. Moreover, a considerable number of the lat- 
ticed panes were broken ; there were great gaps in the stone-masonry ; 
the river frequently got into the garden and wouldn’t get out again ; the 
thatch was rotten and the belfry nearly tumbling down ; but what was 
that to anybody. Borax said it was a shame; but so is slavery a shame, 
and war, and poverty, and the streets by night--all of which nobody we 
know is accountable for, or in fault about. 

The first thing you heard when you entered the long low stone school- 
room, with is grand carved oak roof all covered with cobwebs, and fal!- 
ing down piecemeal through neglect, was a din--a dreadful din. Latin 
was the chiefest thing learned in Accidentium School, and a Latin noise 
is considerably more deafening than an English noise. Every boy learnt 
his lesson out loud--at least every boy who chose to learn,—the rest con- 
tenting themselves with shouting out terminations as loud as they could, 
and rocking themse!ves backwards and forwards on their forms, after the 
manner of studious youths, learning very hard indeed, There was a con- 
siderable amount of business transacted in the midst of this din, in rab- 
bits, silkworms, hedgehogs, tops, marbles, hardbake, and other saccharine 
luxuries. Autumnal fruits were freely quoted at easy rates between the 
moods of the verb Amo and the declensions of nouns and adjectives. One 
Jack a killer of giants, and seven shameless, swaggering, fire-eating 
blades, who called themselves champions, and of Christendom, forsooth, 
together with a genteel youth in complete mail, young Valentine, in- 
deed, with his brother Orson (not yet accustomed to polite society), 
were often welcome though surreptitious guests at the dogs-eared tables, 





tory of the Holic Digamma (with strictures upon the Scholiast upon 
Everybody, of course), by Thoukydides Pantologos, head-master at the 
Free Grammar School at Accidentium. gThus classically did he write his 
name: he was of the Grofian creed, and scorned the mean, shufiling, 
evasive Thucydides nomenclature. 

Whenever things went contrariwise with the Doctor, he flew for conso- 
lation to the treatise. He made a feint of not employing himself upon it 
in school-hours ; but, almost every afternoon, and frequently in the morn- 
ing, he would cry. after many uneasy pinches of snuff: ‘‘ Boy! go to my 
domicile and fetch the leathern satchel that lieth on the parlour table.” 
Straightway would the boy addressed, start on his errand ; for, though 
the Doctor’s cottage was close by, it oft-times happened that the boy ma- 
naged to find time for the purchase of cakes and apples—nay, for the 
spinning of tops and tossing of leathern balls even, and for unlawful chi- 
vying round the worn old circular stone steps, surmounted by a stump: 
all that remains of the old cross of Accidentium. Back would the boy 
come with the famous leathern satchel gorged with papers. Then Dr. 
Pantologos would dip his bony arm into it and draw forth a handful of 
the treatise, and would fall to biting his pen, and clenching his hands, 
and muttering passages concerning the welfare of tye lic Digamma, 
and in a trice he would be happy ; forgetting the din,and the dust, the 
ruinous school-room, his thread-bare coat, the misapplied funds, and his 
inadequate revenue—forgetting. even, the existence of the three great 
plagues of his life, his sister Volumnia, his sister Volamnia’s children, 
and the boy Quandoquidem. 

Volumnia was the widow of a Mr. Corry O’Lanus, an Irishman and an 
exciseman who had fallen a victim to his devotion to his official duties, 
having lost his life in ‘* a difficulty” about an illicit still in the county 
Tipperary, much whiskey being’ spilt on the occasion, and some blood. 
To whom should the widowed Volumnia fly for protection and shelter but 
to her brother Thoukydides Pantologos?) And Thoukydides Pantologos, 
whose general meekness and lamblikedness would have prompted him to 
receive the Megatherium with open arms, and acknowledge the Plesio- 
saurus as a brother-in-law had he been requested so to do, did not only 
receive, cherish, aid and abet his sister Volumnia, but likewise her five 
orphaned children—-Elagabalus James, Commodus William, Marius Fre- 
derick, Drusilla Jane, and Poppa Caroline. They had all red hair. 
They all fought, bit, scratched, stole and devoured, like fox-cubs. They 
tore the Docter’s books; they yelled hideous choruses to distract him as 
he studied ; they made savage forays upon the leathern satchel; they 
fashioned his pens into pea-shooters, ate his wafers, and poured out his 
ink as libations to the infernal gods. In a word, they played the very 
devil with Doctor Pantologos. And Volumnia, whose hair was redder 
than that of her offspring, and in whose admirable character all the vir- 
tues of her children were combined, watched over this young troop with 
motherly fonduess ; and very little rest did she let her brother have night 
or oe is the bereaved orphans of Mr. O’Lanus wanted new boots, or socks, 
or fcocks, 4 

Mrs. O’Lanus had no money, no wit, no béauty, no good qualities to 
speak of, but she had a temper. By means of this said temper she kept 
the learned Doctor Pantologos in continual fear and trembling. She 
raised storms about his ears, she scolded him from doors and objurgated 
him from windows, she put “ ratsbane in his porridge and halters in his 
pew” (figuratively of course), she trumpeted his misdoings all over the 
village, and was much condoled with for her sufferings (a more harmless 
and inoffensive man than the doctor did not exist); she speut three fourths 
of his small income upon herself and her red-haired children ; yet Thou- 
kydides Pantologos bore it all with patience, and willing to believe 
that Volumaia was a martyr to his interests ; that she sacrificed her chil- 
dren, to him, and only stayed with‘him to save him and his house from 
utter rack and ruin. , 

Did Lever mention that a great many years before this time, Doctor 
Pantologos took to himself a wife—a delicate lady who died--called For- 
mosa, and who dying left a little child—a girl, called Pulcbrior? I think 
noi,—yet it was so; and at this time this child had grown to be a brown- 
haired, rosy-cheeked, baxom little lass, some fifteen summers old. It 
pleased very much Dr. Pantologos to remark that she was not weak, nor 
delicate, nor ailing, like the poor lady—her mother—who died, and that 
still she had her mother’s eyes, and hair, and cheery laugh. She wasa 
very merry good little girl was Pulchrior, and I am sure I don’t know 
what the poor Doctor would have done without her, Volumnia hated 
her, ofcourse. She called her “rubbage,” a “ faggot” and other unclas- 
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-Quandoquidem was a big, rawboned boy of fourteen. 
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which I am ashamed the widow of an O’Lanus should have 

i teeteen herself as to make use of; poor Pulchrior had to do the 
hardest work, and wash and dress the five red-headed children, who al- 
ways fought, bit, scratched, and yelled, during the operation ; she had to 
run errands for Volumnia, notably with missives of a tender nature ad- 
dressed to Mr. O’Bleak, the squinting apothecary at the corner (Volum- 
nia adored Irishmen); she bad to bear all Volumnia’s’abuse, and all the 
turmoil of the infants with the red heads, but she did not repine. She 
had a temper, too, had Pulchrior, and that temper happened to be a very 
one; and the more Volumnia scolded, and stormed, and abused her, 

e more Pulchrior sang and smiled, and (when she could get into a quiet 
corner by herself) danced. . 

Luckily, indeed, was it for Doctor Pantologos that Volumnia did not 
deem it expedient that her red-headed children, the boys at least, should 
receive their education, as yet, in Accidentium Grammar-School. The 
fiery-headed scions of the house of O’Lanus passed the hours of study in 
simple and pastoral recreations, dabbling in the mud in the verdant 
ditches, making dirt-pies, squirting the pellucid waters of the Dune 
through syringes at their youthful companions, or casting the genial 
brickbat at the passing stranger. Ah happy time! Ah happy they! Ab 
happy, happy Doctor Pantologos! ? 

appy, at least, in school he might have been, notwithstanding the din, 
and the boys who coulda’t and the boys who wouldn’t learn—both very 
numerous classes of boys in Accidentium Grammar School--compara- 
tively happy would the days have passed in the absorption of the treatise 
upon the PEolic Digamma but for that worst of ~~ Quandoquidem. 
e had an imprac- 
ticable , incorrigible hands, and irretrievable feet. He was all 
knuckles—tbat is, his wrists, elbows, fingers, knees, toes, shoulders, hips, 
and feet, all seemed to the property of “ knuckling down” and 
bending themselves into strange angles. Quandoquidem was a widow’s 
son, and his mother Veturia, who had some little property, dwelt in a cot- 
tage just opposite the dwelling of Doctor Pantologos, over against the old 
stone cross. Quandoquidem either could not or would not learn. He 
would play at all boyish games with infinite skill and readiness, but he 
would not say his hic, hwc, hoc. He could make pasteboard coacbes, 
and windmilis, and models of boats, but he could not decline Musa. He 
was the bane of the doctor’s school life--the plague, the shame, the scan- 
dal of the school. He was the most impudent boy. The rudest boy. 
The noisiest boy. He made paper pellets and discharged them through 
popguns at the Doctor as he pored over the treatise, or as oft-times hap- 
pened, took a quiet doze. He shod cats with walnut-shells and caused 
them to perambulate the camera studiorum. Doctor Pantolagos, mild 
man, clenched his fist frequently, and looked at him vengefully, mutter- 

something about the proverbs of King Solomon. 

am coming to the catastrophe of Doctor Pantalogos. One very hot 
drowsy summer’s afternoon, it so fell out that the boy Quandoquidem, 
the widow’s son, was called upon by Doctor Pantologos to say a certain 
lesson. Young Quidvetat, the attorney’s son, had just said his as glibly 


*as may be, and he, with Quemadmodum, and Tom Delectus, and Bill 


Spondee, with little Charley Dactyl, his fag and bottle-holder, were all 
gathered round the doctor’s desk, anticipating vast amusement from the 
performances of the widow’s son, who was the acknowledged dunce of the 
school. Ofcourse, Quandoquidem didn’t know his lesson--he never did; 
but on this summer’s afternoon he began to recite it so glibly, and with 
so much confidence, that his erudite preceptor was about to bestow a large 
meed of praise upon him, when his suspicions being roused by a titter he 
saw spreading amongst the boys on the forms near him, he was induced 
to look over the brow of his magisterial rostrum or desk. The incorrigible 
Quandoquidem had wafered the page of the book containing his lesson 
against the Doctor’s desk, and was coolly reading it. 

Now, it was extremely unlucky for Quandoquidem that the Doctor had 
been without the treatise all day, and that he had as yet sent no boy for 
it. If that famous Opus upon the Digamma had been at hand, the perusal 
of the title-page alone would, no doubt, have softened his resentment ; 
but, he was treatiseless and remorseless, and Quandoquidem read in his 
eyes that it was all up. 

“ Varlet,” exclaimed the Doctor, in the lava voice, “Bos, Fur, Sus, 
Carnifex! Furcifer! Mendax! Oh puer nequissimus, scelcratissimus, no- 
centissimus ; unworthy art thou of the lenient cane, the innocuous ferula. 
Let Thomas Quandoquidem be hoisted. Were he to cry Civis Romanus 
sum, he should be scourged ! ”’ ‘ 

Thus classically did the Doctor announce his dread design. The rod 
that might have been in the cupboard since Dr. Busby’s time, was 
brought forth ; and Thomas Quandoquidem, the widow’s son, suffered 
in the flesh. 

It was a very hot and dry summer’s afternoon, and the school was dis- 
missed. The afternoon was so hot and drowsy*that Dr. Pantologos, who 
had been hot and drowsy himself since execution bad been done upon 
Quandoquidem, began to nod in his arm chair, and at length, not having 
the treatise to divert his attention, fell fast asleep. He was not aware 
when he did so; that one had remained behind, sitting in a corner ; 
nor that that boy was Thomas Quandoquidem ; nor was he aware that 
that widow’s son was gazing at him with a flushed face and an evil eye, 
and that he, from time to time, shook his knuckly fist at him. 

When the doctor was fast asleep, Quandoquidem rose and left the 
school house as softly as possible. He hastened as fast as he could—not 
to his mother’s home, but to the domicile of Doctor Pantologos. 

Volumnia was upstairs writing a tender epistle to Mr. O’Bleak. The 
red-headed children were all in the back garden, socially employed in 
torturing a cat. When Quandoquidem lifted the latch and entered the 
keeping-room, he found no one there but the little lass Pulchrior, who 
was sitting by the window mending the Doctor’s black cotton stockings, 

Now, betweeh Thomas Quandoquidem, the widow's son, and Pulcbrior 
Pantologos, the motherless, there had existed, for some period of time, a 
very curious friendship and alliance. Numberless were the pasteboard 
coaches, models of boats, and silk-worm boxes he had made her. Passing 
one day while she was laboriously sweeping out the parlour, what did 
Quandoquidem do but seize the broom from her hand, sweep the parlour, 
passage, kitchen, and wasbhouse, with goblin-like rapidity, dust all the 

iture (there was not much to dust, truly), give Pulchrior a kiss, and 
then dart across the road to his mother, the widow’s house, shouting tri- 
umphantly. Thus it grew to be that the little dass, Pulchrior, thought a 
good deal of Quandoquidem in her girlish way, and did trifles of sewing 
for him, and blushed very prettily when she saw him. 

‘Miss Pulchrior, please,” said Quandoquidem, in a strange hard voice, 
as heentered the keeping-room, “ the Doctor’s not coming yet awhile, and 
he’s sent me for his leathern satchel.” 

He looked so hot and flushed, his brow was so lowering and ill-boding, 
that the doctor’s little daughter was frightened. She could not help sus- 
pecting, though she knew not what to suspect. 

“ And did papa send you ?” she began, falteringly. 

“ Miss Palchrior,” interjected Quandoquidem, as if offended, “ do you 
think I would tell you a story?” 

Pulchrior slowly advanced to the table, and took up the leathern bag 
containing the magnum opus of ber father, Pantologos the erudite. She 
handed it to Quandoquidem, looking timidly in his face, but the eyes of 
the widow’s son were averted. His hand shook as he received the parce! ; 
but he hurriedly thanked her, and, a moment afterwards, was gone. Had 
Pulchrior followed him to the door, she would have seen that the widow’s 
son did not take the road towards the grammar school; but that, like a 
fox harbouring evil designs towards a henroost, he slunk fartively round 
® corner and watching his opportunity, crept round the stone steps, 
across the narrow street, and so into his mother’s cottage. 

Pulchrior was not aware of this, because she did not follow the guilty 
Thomas: and she did not follow him because it occurred to her to sit 
down on a lowly stool and have a good ery. She cried she knew not why ; 
only Tom (she called him Tom) was so different from his wonted state. 
and at the bottom of her heart there was a vague suspicion and terror of 
she knew notwhat. But, at the terminatton of the good ery she recover- 
ed her spirits ; and, when the kettle began to sing for tea, she was singing 
too ; albeit the insulting tongue of Volumnia upon the topic of buttered 
toast was enough to spoil the temper of Robin Goodfellow himself. 

Doctor Pantologos slept in the great arm chair so long and so soundly, 
that the old woman with a broom; whocame to give the cobwebs change 
of air, from the roof to the floor (she would as soon have thought of burno- 
ing the schoolroom down, as sweeping them away altogether), had to stir 
— _ —_ sor ar onset implement before she could 
awaken him. antologos ‘ 
ing mey. and want hume to ten” arose shaking himself and yawn 

That re was not quite ready when he made his appearance ; 
red-headed children having tortured the cat until it + mat abi thes 
were hungry. had madea raid upon the buttered toast, and had eaten it 
ap. Then Volumnia had to abuse Palchrior for this, which took some 
time, and fresh toast had to be made, which took more; so, the Doctor 
was informed that he would have to wait a quarter ofan hour 

Very well, sister Volumnia,”’ said the meek doctor. “I hanker not 
so much after the fleshpots of Egypt, but that [can wait. Ad interim, I 
will take a pipe of tobacco, correct my seventy-seventh chapter. — 


Palchrior, my child, the leathern satchel !’’ 





“ The satchel, papa!” cried his daughter ; ‘‘ why, you sent Tom—I mean 
Master Quandoquidem—for it.”’ 

“* Tsent—Satchel—Quandoquidem !” gasped the Doctor. 

“ Yes, andI gave it him an hour ago.’ 

The doctor turned with wild eyes to his luckless child. He clasped his 
forehead with his hands, and staggered towards the door. His band was 
on the latch, when a burst of derisive laughter fell upon his ear like 
red-hot pitch. He looked through the open window of his chamber, 4 
through the screen of ivy, and woodbine, aud honeysuckle, and eglantine 
—he could have looked through the old cross had it been standing, but 
it had been laid low, hundreds of years. He looked across its platform, 
right through the open window of the widow Venturia’s cottage ; and 
there he saw a red p md as of fire barning, and the boy Quandoquidem 
standing beside it with a leathern satchel in his hand, and his form red- 
dened by the reflection like an imp of Hades. 

Doctor Pantologos tried to move but he could not. Atlas was tied to 
one foot, and Olympus to the other: Pelion sat upon Ossa a-top of his 
burning head. 

The boy Quandoquidem drew a large sheet of paper from the satchel, 
and brandished it aloft. Had it been a tnousand miles off, the Doctor 
could have read it. It was the title page of his darling treatise. The 
horrible boy thrust it into the fire, and then another and another sheet, 
and finally the satchel iteelf. 

“ So much for the Digamma, old Pan!” he cried with a ferocious laugh, 
as he stirred the burning mass with a poker. 

“ Miserere Domine!’ said Doctor Pantologos, and he fell down in a 
dead faint. 

Volumnia and Pulchrior came to his assistance ; and, while the former 
severely bade him not to take on abeut a lot of rubbishing old paper, the 
latter administered more effectual assistance in the shape of restoratives, 
The red-headed children made a successful descent upon the fresh butter- 
ed toast, and ate it up with astonishing rapidity. 

When Doctor Pantologos came to himself he began to weep. 

“ My treatise! my treatise!” he cried, “ The pride, the hope, the joy, 
of my life! Myson and my grandson, my mother and my wife! Poverty 
I have borne, and scorn, and the ignorance of youth, and the negleet of 
the wealthy, and the insolence of this woman, and the ferocity of these 
whelps. Oh, my treatise! Let me die now, for I have no treatise !’’ 

He could say nothing, poor man, but “ treatise,” and “‘ Quandoquidem,” 
and “ Digamma,” weeping pitiably. They were fain to put him to bed ; 
and Volumnia, reserving for a more suitable occasion the expression of 
her sentiments relative to being called “a woman,” and her children 
“ whelps,’”’ went for Mr. O’Bleak the apciuecary. But Pulchrior, some- 
what mistrusting the skill of that squint-eyed practitioner, sent off for 
Doctor Integer, who was wont to smoke pipes and play cribbage with her 


P*puring the next fortnight, Doctor Pantologos drank a great deal of 
apple tea, and felt very hot, and talked much nonsense. He woke up 
one morning quite sensible, but with no hair on the top of his head— 
which was attributable to his having had his head shaved. He was very 
languid, and they told him he had had a brain fever. 

Doctor Integer stood at the bottom of the bed, smiling and snuffing as 
was his wont. Pulchrior was standing on one side of the bed, smiling and 
crying at the same time, to see her father so well and so ill. On the op- 
posite side, there stood a lad with a pale face, a guilty face, but a peni- 
tent face. He held in his hand a bundle of papers. ; 

“T only burnt the title-page,’ he said in a low voice. “All the rest 
is as safe as the Bank.” 

“ He has nursed you all through your illness,” faltered Pulchrior. 

“ He has kept the school together,” said Doctor Integer. 

“ Benus puer!’’ said Doctor Pantologos, laying his hand on the head 
of Quandoquidem. 

What they all said was true. Thomas the kanuckly, had never intended 
to destroy the Doctor’s treatise, and was grievously shocked and shamed 
when he saw how well his ruse had succeeded. Thomas Quandoquidem 
was a good lad for all his deficiencies in hic, hac, hoc, and sedulously en- 
deavoured to repair the evil he had done. 

The Vicar, abandoning stone-breaking and heel-balling for a season, 
had undertaken to teach school during the Doctor’s illness ; and Quando- 
quidem, the erst dunce, truant, and idler, had become his active and effi- 
cient monitor, awing the little boys, shaming the bigger ones into good 
order and application, and introducing a state of discipline that Acciden- 
tium Grammar School had not known for years. No sooner was school 
over, every day, than he hastened to the bedside of the sick Doctor. 
And there was no kinder, patienter, abler, usefuller nurse than Thomas 
Quandoquidem. 

And where was the voluminous Volumnia. Alas! the Doctor’s fever 
was not a week old when she ungratefully abandoned him, and eloped 
with Mr. O’Bleak--red-haired children and all. Mr. O’Bleak forgot to 
settJe his little debts in Accidentium and Volumnia remembered to take, 
but forgot to return sundry articles of jewellery and clothing belonging 
to the late Mrs. Pantologos. I said alas! when I chronicled Volumnia’s 
elopement ; but I don’t think, setting aside the scandal of the thing, that 
her relatives grieved much, or that the Doctor was with difficulty con- 
soled, when she and her rubicund progeny took their departure. : 

Dr. Pantologos is now a white-headed patriarch, very busy still on the 
treatise, and very happy in the unremitting tenderness and care of his 
children. I say children, for he has a son and a daughter ; the daughter 
Pulchrior, whom you know ; the son, her husband, whom you know, too, 
though you would scarcely recognise the knuckly boy who could not say 
hic, hac, hoc, in Thomas Quandoquidem, Esq., B. A., who went to Cam- 
bridge and took honours there, and was appointed master of the Free 
Grammar School at Accidentiam on the retirement of Doctor Pantologos. 
Thomas has written no treatises. but he is an excellent master; and, in 
addition, succeeded in stirring up an earl somewhere, who had twenty 
thousand a year and the gout, who stirred up some prebendaries some- 
where, who stirred up a chapter somewhere, and they do say that the 
Free Grammar School at Accidentium bas a sound roof now, and that its 
_— has a larger salary, and that the boys are better taught and cared 

or. 

Pleasant fancies! Thick-coming fancies! Fancies hallowed by me- 
mory which a dog’s-eared Latin grammar on this bookstall--the inside of 
its calf-skin cover scrawled over with schoel-boy names and dates—can 
awaken. But, the bookstall-keeper is very anxious to know whether [ 
will purchase “that vollum,” and I am not prepared to purchase it, and 
the shadows melt into the iron business day again. 





THE QUAKER’S WIFE. 


ONE OF THE RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. HESTER TAFFETAS, 
Court Milliner and Modiste during the reign of George the Third and his Consort Queen Charlotte. 


In 1769, the Society of Friends comparatively was a new one, and the 
strictness of its members in regard to dress and manners was quite unmo- 
dified, and remarkable even in that period of formality and decorous ob- 
servances. In these, my latter days, 1am told that Quakers have de- 
parted much from their severity. I am glad to hear it, for in my beliefa 
religion of formality savours too much of the Pharisee to be respected by 
the world, and it requires something more than a borderless cap, or a 
scuttle bonnet, to convince me of the Christian graces of humility and 
charity. I am bound to admit, though many, very many, good and noble 
hearts have lain hidden beneath the uncreased broadcloth and dove-co- 
loured silk of Friends, and so many singular things having come to my 
knowledge, what I am going now to tell, though it must be regarded asa 
deviation from the ordinary state of things in Quaker families, will, I trust, 
be regarded in this light, that there is no rule, or set state of things, but 
there is an exception. My exception to the usual frigidity and formality 
of young female Friends was a young girl of that sect whom I came to 
know, named Martha Clifton. How I came into possession of some strange 
passages in her life, it is not essential to tell, nor for my readers to know, 
—suflice it that what I relate are facts, and having outlived the dear and 
sweet lady who is the subject of my story, as I think it interesting, I mean 
to relate it. 

Among the many beautiful girls I have seen in my time, I never saw 
any one who surpassed Martha Clifton. Somehow the rigid Quaker dress 
only lent added charms to her noble simplicity of beauty. You might 
as soon have thought of decking out one of those young Roman wemen 
(who “ Little Mary” reads about sometimes in her history-books) in fur- 
belows and ribbons, as to wish Martha’s dress anything but just what it 
was. Sooth to say, our young “ Friend” knew well enough how to attire 
herself, and to contrive that the tasteless form of her dress should be so 
dispozed as to enhance her exquisite face and figure. Her parents occu- 
pied a large sad-looking mansion opposite our house, so that I had fre- 
quent opportunities of studying the “ Quaker beauty.” as our pert needle- 
women would call her, and J observed that her thick silks and satins, nay, 
; even sober camlets, were always of the most becoming colours—-dove, sil- 
ver grey, rich brown, or, on festive occasion, spotless maiden white. She 
was but eighteen when I first began to observe her, though she looked 





was restrained from such indulgences by the cold and frigid habits of her 
society ; still her imagination was sometimes gratified by the composition 
of poems, which were of no mean order. Such a mind, you may be sure, 
stagnated amidst the formal and joyless life of Quakerism. he knew 
herself to be fair; she could hardly help it, when every passer-by con- 
firmed the knowledge with his admiration, and even the cool and sober 
“ Friends” vied with each other in the endeavour to gain her love ; but 
, Martha Clifton was hard to please where love wasconcerned, and believed 
her heart to be insensible to the passion ; yet the fire was but semoulder- 
ing, to burst forth with increased intensity; when fairly kindled. She be- 
lieved it could not be possible for her to love one of her own sect. Qua- 
kers, she used to remark, were so fond of personal comfort, that she feared 
their selfishness was too great ever to allow them to love any but them- 
selves. She was mistaken though, as so many of us are, when we attempt 
to decide on our future course. Scarcely had she known Everard Wilson 
one week, when she knew that her destiny had arrived. He wasa young 
and very handsome Quaker, who had gone in his boyhood to Philadel- 

hia, from whence he had not loug returned. Like Martha, his eager and 
intelligent mind soured far beyond the narrow limits of the society, but 
he had dared to go further than the fair “ Friend,’’ and had read worldly 
books extensively. It was only necessary for Martha and himself to have 
an opportunity of conversing, unheard by their elders, to discover that 
they were indeed kindred souls. That discovery soon led to another, 
namely, that their hearts also were indissolubly united ; and the course ef 
their love, the depth of which was known truly but to themselves, ran 
smooth enough. Martha was the only child of a wealthy house, Everard 
of a family high in the commercial world. When they were united, no- 
thing that luxury—though clothed in the forms of the severest simplicity 
—could give, was wanting, and Martha was radiant with happiness ; and 
in her plain 7” of pure white silk, with no trimming or ornament, which 
she wore on her wedding-day, I think a lovejier creature could not have 
been seen in Queen Charlotte’s own court. 

Yes! the fair Quakeress married, went to her new home, and for a long 
time I neither saw nor heard anything of her, fave such odd scraps as 
Christiana Marcourt gleaned now and then from Ruth Clifton, Martha’s 
grave and quiet mother (my forewoman went there now and then with 
some of the Brussels net, which the female Friends of the wealthier classes 
used for kerchiefs and aprons), and that was little enough. Whenever I 
thought of my former beautiful neighbour, it was to imagine her in the . 
enjoyment of cloudless happiness ; but I reckoned too fast. Five months 
after Martha’s wedding-day, as I sat at the window one day at work, a 
plain coach drew up to Friend Clifton’s door, and from it, received by her 
father and mother, came forth Martha Wilson, ob, so changed, so wan— 
thin, even to meagreness, so that it was with difficulty I satisfied + sd 
that this was the beautiful girl whom I had seen go from her father’s 
house; even as a bride. Still her altered appearance and her quantity of 
luggage convinced me that something was wrong in the Quaker ménage , 
for allowing Martha a plenitude of filial affection, still, from all I bad 
heard, I knew the formality and want of genial feeling in her paternal 
home to be ill suited to her taste. It was a long time after that I found 
out the truth of my surmises, and the events, which having, after a few 
months of married life, caused a separation, and return of the young wife 
to her parents’ roof, made some commotion among the body of * Friends,”’ 
connections of both parties. Martha Wilson had scarcely been settled to 
her own handsome and comfortable residence, than she discovered that her 
husband was absent many hours from his home, when business she well 
knew had no claims on his time. Great absence of manner, too, marked 
his conduct, still Martha was long ere she suspected that her husband's af- 
fections were no longer hers. There was not-on his part less kindness, 
en present, but this grew a thing of such rare occurrence, that not 
merely her days, but her evenings, were solitary. Still her mind was un- 
awakened to jealousy, till an anonymous letter--one of those deadly fire- 
brands in domestic estrangements--arrived one day, and informed Martha 
that her husband was daily in the habit of visiting a young female in an 
obscure street; that he was even in the habit of accompanying this wo- 
man to places of public entertainment, more especially at the Opera 
House, where he might be seen in a certain box, dressed in the garb of the 
world, and listening to the divine strains of Belleroni and Staffonini. It 
was Martha’s misfortune that, instead of taking this precious epistle to 
her husband, she chose rather to muse and brood over the information it 
contained, till hgr brain became fermented and her reason warped. She 
unhesitatingly believed the calumny. This belief was confirmed, by find- 
ing in her husband’s linen-drawer a pair of soiled white gloves,—things 
certainly not worn by any of the Society of Friends. To her jaundiced 
eye this was sufficient proof. The young wife assumed a coldness equal to 
what she felt to be her injuries. A wild thought took possession of her 
brain ; pondered on, it became tangible,—what was it? Why, that she, 
too, would don gay clothes, visit the house of sin, and with her own eyes 
behold if the husband of her choice was there, partaking with her favoured 
rival these worldly snares and vanities. And Marthatruly thought them 
thus, for though latitudinarian as a Quaker, still she went not to the ex- 
treme of longing after stage-plays, and such like vanities aud temptations. 
Her inner life was still pure and intellectual. If this presumed slander 
proved to be a truth, her fate was decided. 

This resolution formed, she felt impatient till it was acted on. As her 
maid Rachel could by no means be trusted, Martha had to undertake the 
difficult arrangements of this matter herself. She availed herself of the 
excuse that she required choice nets, to visit the house of a fashionable 
modiste, and requesting to speak with the principal, she ordered (not 
without much confusion, as she marked the smile of the dressmaker, a 
Frenchwoman) a suit of clothes proper to appear in at the scene of gaiety, 
which she was now quite determined to invade. She requested that the 
dress and a large grey mantle, with which she meant to bide it from the 
eyes of her staid household, should be sent by a messenger to her house. 
She took good care to be in the way when it arrived, and conveyed the 
strange habiliments to her own appartment. That very evening she bad 
ascertained there was to be an opera, at which their majesties were to be 
present, andshe had, through the means of the foreign woman, the dress- 
maker, obtained a ticket, which was enclosed with the dress. She had, 
jn her own phraseology, “determined to go forth to the house of Belial” 
that very night. Now, in a Quaker household, such a resoluticn was not 
éasy of acomplishment, but Martha had seriously resolved, and she deter- 
mined to brave all. After the three o’clock dinner, which, as usual now, 
passed in silence, Everard Wilson retired to his room, and soon after went 
out : stung to the quick, she also went to her own apartment, locked the 
door, lit the candles herself, and unfolding her finery, surveyed it with 
any feelings but pleasurable ones. In another hour’s time she looked at 
the time-piece, and perceived it was six o’clock. The opera began, she 
was told, at eight. She reluctantly proceeded to clothe be rself in the 
costly garments, ia which for the first time, the only time, she would en- 
ter the world of fashion. The pale blue satin sacque, over & petticoat of 
the colour “ maiden’s blush,” the costly Mechlin lace which adorned the 
robe, the gipsy-looking cloak and hood of Murrey velvet which served to 
adorn, not conceal the exquisite toilette, enhanced Martha's perfect 
beauty so greatly, that for a moment she forgot the cause of this strange 
metamorphosis, and gazed enchanted. The grey Cashmere went over all, 
and a black silk whalebone hood, and then she rang the bell, and desired 
her maid to bid them call a hired chair. Rachel obeyed, not without a 
look of surprise. Telling her woman that she should be late home, she 
stepped into the sedan, and the Irish chairmen bore her away, The ad- 
venture was fairly commenced, it must be finished, and in a short time 
she would enter the temple of Apollo alone. Yes, alone ; she had forgot- 
ten till now that even the daughters of the world usually went into pub- 
lic with a cavalier to attend en them ; she felt the colour rush into her 
face, as she was ushered to a seat in the pit, which then, as now, was the 
resort of the Macaroni, and such of the citizens’ wives as affected, in spite 
of not comprehending Italian music, a taste for this fashionable amuse- 
ment. Martha could not fail, in spite of her extreme perturbation, to 
perceive that she was an object of the general gaze, and murmurs reached 
her ear which made ber sink into the nearest seat she could find. Not 
daring to look up, she bent her eyes on her fan, wishing devoutly for the 
Cashmere cloak which she had left behind in the sedan chair. Her great 
beauty and unprotected appearance led the gentlemen around to regard 
her with an impertinent curiosity, and the ladies with an affected shrink- 
ing. The universal opinion being, I am sorry to say, in spite of her 
modesty, youth, and timidity, that she was anything but a woman of re- 
putation. Such was the predicament into which the pure retired young 
Quakeress had involved herself. The opera had commenced, but she at- 
tended to nothing on the stage. Her eyes, when, indeed, she mustered 
sufficient courage to ratse them, were busily employed in making a sur- 
vey of that brilliant assemblage. Suddenly her eyes dwelt on a box on 
the second tier, in which a young girl of exquisite beauty sat conspicu- 
ously forward. Further back, dressed a-la-mode, eat Martha’s busband. 
“ Yes, it was truth, then ; she was glad she was there to confront him ; 
glad that she sat there a living witness of his shame.’’ She gazed for 
some minutes on the pair. The young girl cast her brilliant eyes about 
the house,—she seemed as if seeking some one amid the splendid throng. 

Everard, on his part, appeared tc be absorbed in constantly watching 








grave and sedate enough for forty, but the snows of Etna cover fire. In- 
- clined by her natural taste to love intensely the ideal and beautiful, she 


her, though apparently he seldom spoke. At Jength Martha, who had 
gazed at this sight till her woman’s heart burning with excitement, she 
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could bear it no longer, rose up and abruptly quitted her seat. 1 soled 
the beaux who were lounging about started up also, and, to on — 
vexation, she was surrounded by offers of assistance ; she har y yp we 
what impulse caused her to take the arm of the least eeratrs ed ae 
did s0, saying, in her formal phraseology (to which being accustom mY 
could not, under excitement and irritation, alter to more prety ps: 

forms), “ Friend, I except thy proffered assistance ; be respectful, en- 
treat thee, and convey me to yonder small compartment—that oue ung 
with scarlet, whereia thou seest that fair but shameless woman. ee 
may guess the amazemeut of the votaries of Fops’ Alley. at hearing z 
Quaker language, bat though conceited and a fashionable lounger, a 
young mau addressed had still the feelings of a gentleman, vag ape | 
clearing the way from his contemptuously smiling companions, he - : 
wit’ some respect, “ Depend on me, madam ; you honour me by trusting 
me,” and in a very short space oftime they arrived at the cp eon ge 
Calling the box-keeper, the young nobleman, for such he was, signe he 
him to open the door ; he was obeyed, and on Martha thanking him, he 
bowed and rejoined his friends below, who were engaged in an animated 
discussion as to the pretty Quakeress in disguise. As the box-door open- 
ed, Everard Wilson turned, and I will not attempt to depict the expres. 
sion on his face as he, with some difficulty, recognised his wife. * Thou! 

said he, knittivg his brows: then taking her by the wrist, he led her to- 
wards the door. “ Martha!” he exclaimed, “dost thou understand thy 
actions? art thou departed = reason This dress? Oh, shame! that 

sband should blash for thee. 

“ Shame on thyself,” said the exasperated wife. “ Darest thou to coa- 
front me, thou and thy shameless paramour ha 

The young female who had hastily drawn the curtains, and sat appar: 
ently much amazed at this scene, and who, with her eyeglass directed 
towards the excited Martha, seemed likewise considerably amused, burst 
at this crisis intoa loud laugh. She was about to address Martha, when 
Everard laid his band on her arm. 

“ Silence,” said he, “ I will not have her addressed by thee--dost thou 
understand? not one sentence.” Then turning to the disgusted and 
alienated wife, “ Woman.” he said, “I am thy husband ; on tb duty I 
command thee to depart home. This is no time or place to explain, if I 
even chose to do so—but I do not. Come, I will assist thee to thy con- 
veyance. Edith,” to the strange female, “do thou remain here—alone— 
mark me. I trust thee fora few short moments; let me not on my re- 
turn find myself deceived ;” so saying he took his wife’s hand and led 
her out, resistless, powerless, stupified with combined anger, terror, and 
apprehension. As one in a dream, she suffered him to lead her: then as 

verard despatched a messenger for a chair, she demanded if he meant to 
leave the ‘“ Woman of Belial,” and depart with her. 

“T do not,” said Everard ; “ my duty leads me to remain here ; ask no 

questions, for I shall answer none. Thou bast much transgressed this 
night, and it will need all my love to accord thee pardon.” : 
* “Thou,” said Martha, “ pardon me! I thank thee ; thou hast said 
well ; henceforth join whom thou wilt. —— street,” she said to the 
chairmen, as, repulsing Everard’s assistance, she entered the sedan; the 
bearers went on, and Martha, in the midst of her indignation, was re- 
minded by her chilliness that she had lost the wrapping in which she 
came, so that she would have to enter her own house ina her assumed 
dress was very evident. When the chair stopped at her own home, she 
gave orders to the men that her women should bring a cloak out ; her 
order being obeyed, she enveloped her person in it before she quitted the 
sedan. But, truth to say, the quiet Quaker household were sufficiently 
scandalised at their mistress’s proceedings without beholding with their 
own eyes her strange and unseemly transformation. Martha’s first step, 
aficr destroying her opera costume and securely hiding the remains from 
the prying eyes of Rachel, was to abandon her own apartment and lodge 
herself in a remoter one; she had succeeded in discovering the source of 
her unhappiness ; she felt degraded in her own estimation ; her husband 
had all but avowed that she had forfeited his, and a more thoroughly mis- 
erable woman perhaps did not at that moment exist. 

The next morning, having spent the night in tears and lamentations, 
she despatched a letter to Everard, requesting that if he could not satis- 
factorily account for his conduct, he would prepare measures for an im- 
mediate separation. Everard turned pale when he read this letter, so 
haughty and uncompromising in its tone—as he thought, unwifelike. He 
had beea all that night preparing for a humiliating confession, but one 
which would have restored him Martha’s unbounded love and confidence. 
Now, the demon of pride stepped in and whispered, “ To act thus, I will 
not wound m7 own feelings to save hers.”” He therefore returned an 
answer, avowing it impossible to explain at present, the matter involving 
another person’s honour, He also requested his wife to summon her 
pareats and provide her own man of business. Martha, heart-stricken, 
and firmly convinced of his guilt, did as he desired, and the result of these 
proceedings was, that she returned to her own family in a state of health 
which afforded the most serious grounds for apprehensions of the worst 
kind. ’ . ° * * 

Thus did twelve months pass away, mournfully enough to Martha. 
Her appearance was so altered that, save for elegance of demeanour, 
few would have recognised the beautiful Quakeress. Her own fortune 
had been returned, and all allowance from Everard declined. 

She never heard of him, for all communication between the families 
was interdicted. Quakers are silently vindictive, and Friends Clifton, 
loving their daughter fondly. resented strongly her wrongs. One day 
she received a note written in a small female hand, requesting Mrs. 
Wilson would visit a house in a street named in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury, where there was a dying woman who had injured her. 
Such an invitation Martha would scarcely have refased at any time, 
but perhaps a foreboding of who this enemy might be, induced her still 
more urgently on this occasion to go. She desired Christiana Mar- 
court to attend her thither, and Christiana, who possessed her confidence 
and was much respected by her, consenting, they departed together 
to the locality indicated in the note, and arrived at the door of a 
mean-looking house. A woman servant ushered them toa room on the 
first floor ; there, stretched on a couch arranged as a bed, lay a girl 
evidently in the last stage of rapid decline. The invalid beckoned her 
visitors to the chairs close to the couch, for a cough, distressing even to 
hear, interrupted the poor girl every minute. Martha, who had recog- 
nised her opera rival, turned pale, and the tears came into her fiue dark 
eyes; she evidently anticipated a heartrending confession of wrongs and 
injuries done to herself ; judge, then, how great was her surprise, when 
after a paroxysm of coughing was over, and the sick girl able to speak, 
she addressed Mrs. Wilson by saying, “I sent to tell you--for I could 
not die till I had done so—that your husband is innocent of all guilt 
as regards myself, for [ am—bhis sister.” An exclamation burst from the 
lips of Martha. She continued, ‘* Hear what I have to say while breath 
is yet given me. It was shame first sealed Everard’s lips, and pride seals 
them now, and the fear that false shame and wounded pride together will 
seal them when L am gone, has induced me to send for you to-day.” A 
pause ensued ; the unhappy creature was breathless and nearly faint- 
lng; when a little recovered she related such circumstances as I shall 
narrate precisely as I beard them. 

At sixteen years of age Edith Wilson, notwithstanding the strictness 
of her education and the sobriety of her father’s household, possessed 
an imecorrigible levity of heart and miad. Gifted with great beauty, 
her gaiety was not the pardonable effervescence of youth, but the frivo- 
lity and natural vicious tendency of an idle disposition joined to strong 
passions. She formed, secretly, acquaintances out of the society ; and 
many @ night, when her parents deemed her retired to rest, bad she quit- 
ted her paternal roof, and been a partaker of all the secret and not over 
reputable diversions, which even in the strict and Puritanical city of 
Philadelpbia found votaries amongst the young and viciously inclined. 
Some natures are so warped, so knarled, and knotted, by secret vice, that 
not all the pious training in the world could bend them straight. One 
bad female acquaintance, many vile books, had so perverted Edith Wil- 
son, that at sixteen she secretly laughed at all moral or religious notions. 
I do not wish, however, to dilate on the errors of this guilty young crea- 
ture ; suffice it, that when she was by her parents formally betrothed to 
a staid and somewhat elderly merchant of the Quaker persuasion, she 
eloped from her father’s house, robbing his bureau of a-large sum in 
— = — from New York undiscovered, though her distracted 
pe rn me : es no time in pursuit. She made her voyage alone 
aa saaban oa. Be ikea wit in England, though to continue so formed 
deatwantian sabes Tor it : ty. the rarest beauty and immense vivacity, 
Everard (whee chief ites She did, was inevitable. When her brother 

sverard (whose chief object in coming to England was to discover and 
reclaim her if possible), some short time after his marriage, did recog- 
nise her, to his unfeigned horror and subsequent torment, she was dressed 
in splendour, lolling in the carriage of a well-knoy Ranks palin. 
man. Everard, though burning with shame and tele promigace 
: oa os onfasion, stopped the 
carriage, and addressing his sister by name, insisted on her alighting and 
entering @ pcivat:hotel closeat hand, The shameless oi 1 ade fied him till 
he, threatening to pursue her for robbery, ag pepe 
cumb, and dismissing her gaudy equip 
silent rage to the house he pointed ont. 
conversation ensued, Edith persisting in h 


‘age, accompanied her brother in 





she found herse f ubliged to suc- | 


Along and most unsatisfactory 
erright to pursue any course 





of life she pleased, her brother equally determined to force her into de- 


corum and submission, asserted his resolution never to leave her un- 
watched or unguarded. At first the wretched girl laughed the idea tu 
scorn, but she soon found Everard was perfectly in earnest. He de- 
spatched a messenger with a note to an old servant of his, now retired 
from service, and to whom he resolved to entrust the charge of his sister 
when he was forced to be absent. When the old man arrived, obedient to 
his late master’s summons, he desired him to call a hackney-coach, and to 
look for lodgings in a certain part of the town he named ; and leading 
the indignant Edith to the coach, placed her in it, and drove slowly 
thither. She had then recourse to tears and entreaties, but they had as 
little effect as her passion. “Lost as she was,” he told her, “ irretriev- 
ably for earth. he would try to save her for heaven.” She asked, with 
scorn and baffled rage flashing from her beautiful eyes, if he intended to 
take her to his house. He indignantly asked if she thought such a thing 
possible. What! pollute his pure and beautiful Martha’s eyes with the 
sight of such a sister! Thus they reached the apartments which Andrew, 
who was waiting in a street previously agreed on, bad hired ; and here, 
these plainly furnished rooms was Edith Wilson told she must consider 
her home for the present. She raved, stormed, and threatened. but to no 
purpose, She wasnever left unguarded by her brother or his servant; 
and being without money she had no means to break her chain. This 
life continued some time till one day, reading the Gazette, she discovered 
that a rich and childless relative, ignorant of course of her misconduct, 
had left her a large sum of money. Not being able to claim it without 
Everard’s assistance, she formed a new plan—-she affected extreme peni- 
tenceand humility ; and so perfectly deceived her brother, that having 
claimed the legacy for her, he was induced to age the power of dispo- 
sing of it in her own hands, and hoped that she might now be trusted. 
She pur ued this new conduct for some time, till Andrew and her brother 
off their guard, she gave unbounded license to her love of expense. Her 
object being to see her former admirer’, she engaged a box at the Opera; 
and Everard found to his horror that opposition was in vain; nothing 
seemed effectual but his constant surveillance. 

A billet from Lord —— having been intercepted by Andrew, and 
Edith persisting that she would frequent her Opera-box, Everard an- 
nounced his determination to go with her. -It was received with the 
wildest shouts of laughter. “In that dress?” “No,” said her brother, 
“T shall wear the dress of the world ; to save my sister from further sin 
it will be admissible.” And assuredly his presence did preserve her from 
the interviews she so much desired, when Martha’s inopportune appear- 
auce surprised them. Edith was about to tell her the trath—it was then 
that Everard by an expressive gesture forbid her communicativeness. 
During his absence that night she contrived to see Lord —— ; and two 
months after her brother’s formal separation from his wife, she eloped in 
the dead of night to her profligate lover. 

The rest of her history I dare not dwell on; it was such as Hogarth 
has described in some of his matchless pictures. Cards and extrava- 
gance soon dissipated her own money ; and he, whose protection she had 
sought, became wearied of her expensive whims. 

A short time before her interview with Martha her brother had dis- 
covered her perishing from hunger, illness, and misery, in a low and 
wretched dwelling--into such an extreme of misery had her vice plunged 
ber. He would have taken the wanderer to his home, for he perceived 
the end was at hand, but she so ardently begged to be alone, that he per- 
mitted her to choose the humble refuge in which Martha found her. She 
entreated that she might effect a reconciliation between her brother and 
his wife ere she died ; but to this proposition he would not listen. “He 
thought,” said she to Martha, “ that you siould have trusted him better.” 

“And soI should,” said the weeping Martha, tenderly wiping the 
dying girl’s brow, damp with the exertion of this narrative. 

* * * * ™ * = ” * 

Martha Wilson had many subsequent interviews with her fallen sister, 
and it was the very last, that hastily summoned to the death scene, hus- 
band and wife met again. It was by the side of that death-bed that they 
felt how slight had been the cause of dissension; and the only feeling 
which prevented a reconciliation—pride—in the awful hour of human 
suffvriag and expiation was crushed in the dust. 

Edith Wilson died calmly and even happily, trusting that the tears 
with which, like the sinner of old times, she had washed her Saviour’s 
feet, might in his eye wash away many sins, and trusting with a child- 
like devotion, that Faith in His mercy would save her. 





FACES. 


A writer in the 4theneum, literary journal recently observed, in speak- 
ing of the Historical Portrait Gallery at Sydenham, that every century 
seems to have impressed its peculiar crimes and virtues, and its hopes and 
struggles on the faces of its great men. Let us enlarge upon this text, 
which has already been indicated in brief. 

The face being the outward index of the passions and sentiments 
within, the immortal dweller fashions and moulds the plastic substance 
of its home, and helps to form and to alter the architecture of its house, 
like the bees and birds. In return, his mind is not seldom influenced by 
the house itself. Between the head of a Shakespeare or a Bacon, and 
that of a Newgate murderer, there is as much difference as between a 
stately palace standing apart and a rotting hovelin a blind alley. The 
spiritual principle writes its own character on its exterior walls, and 
chronicles from time to time its upward aspirations or its more complete 
abasement ; for every one must have observed that, even in comparative- 
ly mature life, a face may alter for jhe better or worse—-may waver with 
the wavering mind—may report with terrible fidelity the progress of that 
inner struggle between the good and evil, darkness and the light. Such 
a face becomes of itself a drama of: profound and pathetic interest—too 
often a tragedy in its ending, though sometimes a triumph ; but in any 
case a tremendous spectacle ; because, in the visage of our human fellow- 
creature, we behold the battleground of the oldest antagonists in the 
world —a visible incarnation of the Manichean dream--the ancient mys- 
tery of Evil wrestling openly with Good. The features may also be im- 
pressed with the character of surrounding influences, and are too often 
made sordid and earthly by their owners being compelled to live in the 
midst of squalid and depressing scenes—like the Lady Christabel of Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful poem, who is obliged involuntarily to imitate the ser- 
pent-glances of the witch. 

It is moreover generally admitted that the cultivation of particular 
branches of intellect leads to a distinctive character of physiognomy, 
and that—perhaps as a consequence of this--all nations have a cast of 
countenance peculiar to themselves, and not to be mistaken by a thought- 
ful observer. For instance, the Greeks and the Italians, who ia former 
times were the most artistic people in the world, possess to this day the 
most ideal heads and faces that are to be met with suywhere ; and can- 
not we see in the melancholy, meditative eyes of the peor Hindoos who 
sweep our London crossings, the essential characteristics of that ancient 
race from whom all mythology aud all mystical philosophy are derived, 
and who speculated so long aud so profoundly on the grey secrets of birth, 
death, and resurrection, that they became a petrified mass among the liv- 
ing nations, of the earth? In families where ancestral portraits are kept, 
it will often be found that a particular form of countenance reappears in 
different successive generations, conjoined with a similar tendency of 
mind or heart. Leizh Hunt remarks in his Autobiography, that there is 
a famous historical bit of transmission called the Austrian lip; [then 
there is the pear-shaped face of the Bourbons) ; and faces which we con- 
sider to be peculiar to individuals are said to be common in whole dis- 
tricts—such as the Boccaccio face in one part of Tuscany, and the Dante 
face in another. ‘I myself,” he adds, “ have seen in the Genoese territo- 
ry many a face like that of the Bonapartes.” William Howitt professes 
to have discovered a schoolboy at Stratford-upon-Avon, named Shakes- 
peare, by his likeness to the portraits of the poet; but these transmis- 
sions are less common in England than elsewhere, on account of the 
mixed population of our island and the continual influx of fresh fo- 


ing moral or intellectual tendency of the time. Most men must have ob- 
served in looking over any collection of portraits of the great men of 
successive eras, a change in the shape of the head, in the outlines of the 
features, and in the general expression ; and this in the case of individuals 
belonging to the same nation. The effect is commonly attributed to dif- 
ference of costume, to a change in the method of arganging the hair, or 
to the fact of the beard and moustache being worn in some instances and 
not in others: all of which may be admitted to have an influence in modi- 
fying the countenance. But this is not everything ; the main distinctions 


‘lie deeper. Shave the face of Shakespeare, clapping a powdered wig 


upon his head, and he would no more look like the men of the Georgian 
era—even the most intellectual of them—-than an Englishman could be 
made to look like a native of China by being dressed in the costume of 
that country. It is not merely that there is no man of an equal degree 
of intellect with Shakespeare ; the distinction is in kind still more than 
inamount. The architecture of the palace of the soul has changed, and 
the soul itself looks through its windows with a different glance. 

Let the reader, then, cast back his mind as far as the time of Chaucer, 
about five hundred years ago; and let him contemplate the portrait of 
that truly great poet as engraved by Vertue from the rongh sketch drawn 
by the poet’s owu friend, Occleve. He will here see a face of the noblest 
kind—a head beautifully built and proportioned, and therefore in perfect 
harmony with itself in all its component parts; oval, greater in length 
than breadth, and with the broadest part at the top——that is to say, in the 
region of the brain; the forehead broad, smooth, and high, the nose 
straight and eensitive, and the mouth and lower parts of the face neither 
brutalised into an animal-like thickness nor starved into an ascetic rigidi- 
ty which denies ite own humanity as completely as it refuses to sympa- 
thise with that of others.. We have here, in short, the face of a poet and 
& humanist, which Chaucer emphatically was; bat we also have some 
characteristics which mark the age to which the — belonged. That era 
was either military or monkish ; and, although Chaucer was a Wickliffite, 
and fiercely satirised the corruptions of the Roman Catholic church, he 
had a great deal of the good part of the monkish character in hin—the 
love of cloistéred learning and meditative leisure. It is probable, also, 
that he clung to a belief in saintly miracles; for we find several of those 
stories in the Canterbury Tales, placed, it is true, in the mouths of eccle- 
siastics, but told apparently with perfect faith on the part of the author, 
and not with any under-current of involuntary satiric langhter. At any 
rate, he had that love of bodily indolence combined with mental activity 
which distinguished the better order of monks. This is plainly visible in 
his portrait. The eyes are intensely abstracted ; looking physically upon 
the ground, but spiritually into the wide air of thought. 

What man art thou? 
Thou lookest as thou woldest find an hare ; 
For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 
* * . * 
He semith elvish by his countenance ; 
For unto no wight doth he deliance. 

Thus did Chaucer describe himself. It is true the Host expresses sur- 
prise at his appearance; but this probably was because he could not 
throw off his abstractions even in the midst of company. We cannot but 
think that the intellectual men of the time of Chaucer must have present- 
ed the same air of secluded and dreamy meditation, though doubtless 
they lacked the poctical element of his face. They were chiefly of the 
clergy, and a certain meek abstracted set of head and countenance are a 
part of the education of a Catholic priest to this day. 

Unfortunately there are few portraits of Chaucer’s period ; so that we 
are constrained to take a solitary instance. The pictures of the kings of 
the time rest, we believe, upon no good authority ; and are so idealised 
and smoothed down to one level of romantic prettiness, with the uniform 
crown and sceptre and robes, that it is impossible to induce any philoso- 
phical meaning from them. We will therefore pass on to the time of 
Elizabeth. 

The great men of that era (which, for the sake of conciseness, we will 
assume as lasting into the reign of Charles the First), exhibit in a marked 
degree the leading intellectual characteristics which then predominated. 
The country’s mind had changed materially since the days of Chaucer, 
Popery, as a political power and an undisputed popular belief, was dead. 
The monastic system of life, and the ecclesiastical tendency of mind, had 
vanished. Roman Catholicism existed only as a persecuted, ireful sect, 
fiercely contending with its new foe; and had thus acquired a degree of 
energy very different from its former languid diffusion. 

The great wind of the Reformation had tossed the dead waters into tu- 
multuous life ; and the germ of every element of modern England began 
then for the first time to quicken. It was an age of awakening intellect 





reign blood, which is known to have an influence upon our national, 


physiognomy. . 

A parity of physical and moral characteristics in different individuals, 
however, may exist without any relationship. Hazlitt once remarked 
that the heads of the more brutalised of the Roman emperors were very 
like our English prizefighters ; and the Atheneum writer to whom we 
have alluded observes that ‘the depraved women of the imperial times, 
as Faustina, Agrippina, &c., have the bard, round forehead, and small, 
weak chin which became the marked features of the Lonis Quinze age, 
or may be traced in the sleepy-eyed languid beauties of Lely and of 
Kneller.”’ 

That the face is modified by the passions of its owner, and that the 
character may, in a great degree, be predicted from its lineaments, has, 
we know, been universally granted ever since the time of Lavater—nay, 
was even asserted by the ancient Greeks, among whom a physiognomist 
gave that memorable character of Socrates, which Socrates himself 
acknowledged to be just. But what we more especially wish to enforce, 
and which, we think, has not been sufficiently recognised. is the fact that 
national physiognomy, though always preserving certain broad and gene- 
ral distinctions, varies in different ages, in accordance with the prevail- 





of aroused secular life, shaking itself free from the long sleep of priestly 
domination : an age of healthy physical existence, and of large brain ; of 
intense, warm, sensuous perception of all shades of character and all 
moods of the rich heart of man; an age, emphatically, of deep human 
sympathy (we speak of its intellect, not its actions), yet of a sympathy 
which did not end with man, but mounted, flame-like, towards the hea- 
vens ; an age that was like a new birth to the world; proud with its 
young strength ; exultant in its great foture ; yet flushed and gorgeous 
with the sunset splendour of the past. And all this is reflected in the faces 
of its poets, philosophers, and statesmen. The oval form of the skull 
remains ; the broad, grand forehead, keeping the lower parts of the face 
in subjection yet not insolently domineering over them, is still found; 
but the monastic element has given place to the secular. These men 
live in large cities ; they trade and manufacture ; they write plays and 
act them ; they investigate science ; they question Aristotle, as well as 
beard the Pope ; they priut books, and colonise distant regions ; they have 
doubts touching the divine rights of kings; they send forth navies on 
voyages of discovery ; they have a Royal Exchange for merchants ; they 
are men of wealth and substance, and not vassals. Imagination, dramatic 
sympathy with life, and independence of intellect, are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the faces of that age. Spenser’s countenance, indeed, 
had much of the dreamy abstraction of Chaucer’s, which was natural in 
one who dwelt so often in enchanted land; but Shakespeare and his 
brother dramatists, and Bacon, Sidney, Raleigh, and the other great in- 
tellects of the time, have a clear, open, daylight look, combined with 
profound thought and cautional sensitiveness, which is almost peculiar to 
the age to which they belonged. 

With the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles the First another modifica- 
tion occurred. Glance at the portraits of the chief republican and reli- 
gious innovators of that magnificent and glorious period, and you will find 
them either overshadowed with the melancholy which generally attends 
on the leaders of any great movement ia a new direction, or roughened 
with that bluntness, both of features and expression, which indicates a firm 
resolution to abide, at all hazards, by a principle ; the difference being of 
course determined by individual temperament. The former character of 
physiognomy is even found among the royalists ; with many of whom de- 
votion to the sovereign, though carried to a preposterous and criminal 
extent, arose out ofa high religious feeling. Charles himself had a re- 
markably beautiful and harmonious face ; quiet, intellectual, melancholy ; 
a commentary upon his affectionate domesticities, and astrange and pain- 
ful contradiction to his treacherous and heartless public life. Milton, in 
his calm, scalptural ideality, almost transcends the limits of classification ; 
but take the portrait of that true-hearted republican soldier and real gen- 
tleman, Colonel Hutchinson and you will see a sort of epitome of the 
great struggle between king and people in all its heroism, its lofty aspira- 
tions, and its sad necessities. It is the face of a man of enthusiasm, of de- 
votedness, of over-mastering conscience ; a lover of his kind, yet a stern 
abider by abstract truth. How touching and noble is the physiognom 
of this brave yet gentle soldier, as, attired in full armour, except the hel- 
met, he looks with mournful, prophetic eyes over the sea of blood which 
he knows is about to cover his green land ; ready to sympathise as a hu- 
man being with every mun, of whichever side, who may be slain, yet 
resolved to face those miseries, and to run the risk of death to himself, 
for the sake of his country’s future!, We mean no disparagement to 
Colonel Hutchinson’s appearance, when we say that his portrait comes 
nearer than anything we have yet seen to our conception of Don Quixote ; 
that beautiful and pathetic ideal of heroic honour and non-selfishness, 
whom popular misapprehension regards as a mere buffoon. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that such faces were common in the stern, sad times 
of two centuries ago ; but whosees them now? You might search through 
the whole expeditionary army of the East, and find no such thing. Of 
course, however, there were exceptions in the time we speak of, and even 
among the men of intellect and the party-writers. Cowley, with his long 
locks, and somewhat fat face, looks Fike an indolent, happy man of letters 
—a wise epicurean, as be was; and Andrew Marvell, the honest politi- 
cian, caustic satirizer of kingly abuses, and exquisite poet, has the appear- 
ance of a handsome young courtier, with a touch of troubadour romance. 
But he conducts us ipto the reign of Charles the Second, and into another 
phase of face. ' : 

The levity which followed the Restoration was in a great measure & 
natural and necessary reaction upon the vicious gloom of Puritanism ni 
and had something of good humour and charitable consideration mix 
with it, which rende the depravity itself not wholly depraved. An 
excellent exemplification of this may be seen in the handsome, cheerful 
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ey, and in those of several other of the wits of that bril- 
wands yo is no deep feeling, no profound and heaven-ward in- 
tellect ; a scintillating brightness ratber than a broad and steady light. 
Men had now advanced, also, into the effeminate region of the totally 
shaven visage. The beard seems to have vanished about the time of the 
Civil Wars ; bat the moustache held its own until the Restoration, when 
France (from whom we are now re-deriving the more sensible custom of | 
following nature) dictated to our fashionable bloods the gencral use of 
the razor. 

A marked change came over our national character, and therefore over 
our national physiognomy, after the Revolution of sixteen hundred and 
eighty-eight. Then commenced the era of cool, sober sense ; of newly- 
acquired constitutionalism ; of the modern spirit ‘of energetic, practical 
life, and of the preponderance of the mercantile or shop interest. Poetry, 
enthusiasm, devotedness to grand abstract principles at whatever cost, 
religious mysticism, and pervading spirituality, had departed from the 
faces of all men, great or little ; and instead thereof was a calm, shrewd 
cleverness, or a comfortable domesticity. The shape of the head, too, had 
greatly deteriorated. It was beginning to get round, and its outline was 
often blurred by the overlapping of flabby integument. Still the face of 
this period was a fine face upon the whole, and infinitely superior to that 
of the next age ; bat we begin to see the animalising effects of habits of 
intemperance creeping slowly upvards from the enlarging jaw. Look at 
the portrait of Dryden. Intellect sits clearly and brightly on the broad 
brow and penetrating eyes ; but the mouth, though full of expression, is 
thick and pulpy. And this tendency of face, which the airy wit of the 

od of Anne kept in check, advanced with rapid strides during the de- 
times of the Georges. 

One or two fine heads, belonging to the preceding age still lingered : 
that of Pope, for instance, is exquisitely formed, full of thought and sen- 
sitiveness, and with noble poetic eyes, and only wants the presence of 
health to be exceedingly handsome. But there were few faces such as 
his ; and the reason may be found in the rapid deterioration of our na- 
tional intellect and manners. Sensualism, of the grossest and most un- 
sympathetic kind, became the rule of life. Excessive eating and drinking 
utterly extinguished beneath its dullness the fine flame of spirituality ; 
and intellect itself, with a few exceptions, became hard, bony, and me- 
chanical. The swinishness of our manners fixed its mark upon our fea- 
tures. The shape of the head was an irregular round, larger at tle bottom 
than at the top; the brow thick, low, and sloping backward ; the nose 
coarse and big ; the mouth fleshy, lax, ponderous,and earthy. When the 
countenance was not of this character, it was r, mean, and sharp. A 
really fine face was scarcely to be met with. Even the greatest man of 
that period—-Washington--does not come up to any very high standard. 
The features are humane and intelligent ; but they are deficient in gran- 
deur ; they have not that individuality by which you at once recognife 
the man of genius. The countenance is that of some worthy merchant 
who has made his fortune in the ordinary way: not that of the hero who 
has emancipated a nation and founded a galaxy of states. It wants large- 
ness, profundity, enthusiasm--the consciousness of a great design to be 
accomplished in spite of any obstacle, and to fill the world with echoes of 
undying fame. The wig seems too important a part of it. A somewhat 
insipid placidity of-expression stands in place of the daring and energy 
which you expected. You do not see that entire devotion to a cause— 
that absolute self-absorption in one dominant idea—that outlooking into 
the heaven of some majestic inspiration—which is the characteristic of al! 
men of original conceptions affecting the society in which they move. 
But the age was not a far-secing one. It looked only to itself, and la- 
boured no farther than to meet its present requirements. It possessed 
neither the religious zeal of the Cromwellian period and Cromwellian 
men, nor the faith in human advancement of our own era. Its spirit was 
that of the simplest utilitarianism ; unconsciously working for the future, 
it is true (as all ages must,) but not sublimated by those ideas of progress 
and a possible ultimate perfection which agitate the present times, and 
open before them depth after depth of unfathomable promise. 

The degeneration of physiognomy continued until after the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. The advent of that bloody phantom, walking 
about in the noonday, startled the minds of all men into a more useful 
and reverent recognition of the spiritualities of life, aud warned them 
that there was something else in the world besides an easy self-indul- 





gence seasoned with school maxims of conventional morality. From that 
time men’s faces went on improving—tbat is to say, reverted to the fine 
standard of the Elizabethan period ; and in the present day, our personal 
appearance is much more like that of the men whom Shakspeare saw, 
than it was a century, or even sixty years ago. “ We believe,” remarks 
the dtheneum writer, “that a better type of physlognomy is beginning 
to appear ; the face grows more oval, the forehead higher and fuller, the 
lips smaller and firmer, the nose nobler and straighter. Most of our liv- 
ing authors present much more of the Elizabethan type.”? Should the 
beard movement prosper (which may Heaven and good sense direct!) this 
similarity will be still more obvious, although the resemblance goes much 
farther than an affair of externals. 

It may perhaps be laid down as a general rule, that whenever one’s ob- 
servation is mainly, and first of all, attracted.towards the lower parts of 
a face, that face is bad ; and whenever the reverse, that the face is good. 
The mouth has its legitimate part to play, and is a beautiful feature when 
well formed ; but the ethereal principle, which alone makes the human 
face divine, holds its chief residence in the forehead and eyes. All other 
parts should be subsidiary to the ever-informiog soul. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 


CHAPTER IV.—“ LIBITINA.” 


The Drowning Man catches at a Boat-hook--A British Fisherman— 
The Mother Struck Down—The Sick-room—Watch and Ward— 
= Visitor that will not be denied—-A Pressing Suitor-—-The Chief 

‘ourner. 


To keep a gentleman waiting any length of time, either in hot water 
or cold, is decidedly a breach of the laws of politeness, to repair which 
we must return as speedily as possible to ‘‘ Cousin Charlie” and his 
friend, lying somewhat limp and blue at the bottom of “ Hairblower’s” 
dingy ; this worthy, under Providence, having been the means of saving 
the rash swimmer and the gallant boy who strove to rescue him from an 
untimely death, which a very few seconds more of submersion would 
have made a certianty. That Hairblower’s boat-hook should have been 
ready at the nick of time was one of those “ circumstances,” as be call- 
ed them, which he designated “ special,” and turned upon the fact of his 
having started a party of amateurs in the morning ow a sort of marine 

ic-nic, from which they had returned prematurely, the gala proving a 

ilure, with ho greater loss than that of a spare oar and one or two small 
casks belonging to the seamen. It was on the hopeless chance of picking 
up the “ waifs and strays” as they drifted down with the tide, that “ Hair- 
blower” was paddling about in a shallow skiff, denominated “a dingy,” 
when his attention was arrested by an adventurous swimmer striking 
boldly out at a long distance from the beach. As he said himself, 
“ There’s no depending on these gentlemen, so I thought it very likely I 
might be wanted, and stood ‘off and on’ till I saw Mr. Hardingstone 
making signals of distress, It’s no joke, that cramp isn’t, half-a-mile out 
at sea ; and I might have been too late with the boat-hook if it had’nt 
been for Master Charles—dear, dear, there’s stuff in that lad you might 
cut an admiral out of, and they’re going to make ‘a soger’ of him!” 

He had contrived to pull the two exhausted swimmers into his little 
craft, and although Charlie very soon recovered himself, his friend, who 
was farther gone in his salt-water potations, gave them both some un- 
easiness before he came thoroughly to his senses. 

Whilst our hardy seaman is putting them upon their legs. and admin- 
istering hot brandy-and-water, in a fisherman’s house near the beach, we 
may a a few lines to give some account of “ Hairblower,” and the 
qualities by which he earned that petuliar designation. Born and bred 
a fisherman, one of that daring race with which our seaboard swarms, and 
from which ber Majesty’s navy and the British merchant-service recruit 
their best men ; he was brought up from his very childhood to make the 
boat his cradle, and the wave his home. Wet or dry, calm or stormy, 
blow high, blow low, with a plank beneath his foot, and a few threads of 
canvass over his head, he was in his element; and long ere he reached 
the fall strength of manhood he was known for the most reckless of all ; 
even amongst those daring spirits who seem to think life by far the least 
valuable of their earthly possessions. Twice, as a boy. had he volun- 
teered to make up the crew of a life-boat when the oldest hands were eye- 
ing with doubtful glances that white, seething surf through which they 
would have to make their way to the angry leaden sea beyond ; and the 
men of Deal themselves, those heroes of the deep, acknowledged. with the 
abrupt freemasonry of the brave, that “the lad was as tough as pin-wire 
heart to the back-bone.” His carelessness of weather soon became pro: 
verbial, and his friends often tulated with bim on his rashness in 
remaining out at sea with a by no means qualified to encounter the 





eudden squalls of the Channel, or the heavy seas which ce 
from the Atlantic in a real Sou’-Wester. His uncle at teat sroatioct 


to assist him in building a lugger of somewhat heavier tonnage than the 
yaw! he was accustomed to risk, and the Spanking Sally, of ill-fated 
memory, was the result. On the first occasion that the young skipper 
exultingly stamped his foot on a'deck he could really call his own, he 
earned the nickname by which he was afterwards distinguished. His 
uncle expressed a hope that the owner would now be a trifle more careful 
in his ventures, and suggested that when it blew hard; and there was a 
heavy cargo on board, it was good seameaship to run for the nearest port. 
“ Blow,” repeated the gallant lad, while he passed his fingers through 
the thick glossy curls that the breeze was even then lifting from bis fore- 
head—* Blow, uncle ; you'll never catch me putting my belm down for 
weather, till it comes on stiff enough to blow every oue of these hairs clean 
out of my figure-head!’’ From that hour and ever afterwards he was 
known by the soubriguet of Hairblower, and as such we verily believe he 
had almost forgotten his own original name. , 

Hardingstone was soon sufficieutly recovered to walk back to his hotel, 
and with bis strong frame and constitution scouted the idea of any ill 
effects arising from what he calied “a mere ducking’ Once, however, 
on their way home, he pressed Charlie’s band, and with a tear in his eye, 
strange emotion for him to betray,—whispered, “ Charlie, you’ve the 

luck of the devil—you’ve saved my life, and I sball never forget it.” 

e are an undemonstrative people : on the stage or in a book here would 
have been an opportuuity for a perfect oration about gratitude, gene- 
rosity, and eternal friendsbip ; but not so in real life ; we cannot spare 
more than a sentence to acknowledge our rescue from ruin or destruction, 
and we are so afraid of being thoaght “ humbugs,” that we make even 
that sentence as cold as possible. F 

Mrs. Kettering, though, was a lady of a different disposition. She was 
in a terrible taking when her nephew returned, an she observed the 
feverish remains of past excitement, which the boy was unable to con- 
ceal. Bit by bit she drew from him the whole history of his gallant ef- 
forts to save Hardingstone, and the narrow escape they both had of 
drowning ; and as Charlie finished his recital, and Blanche’s eyes sparkled 
through her tears in admiration of his heroism, Mrs. Kettering rang the 
bell twice for Gingham, and went off into strong bysterics. 

“ Dear me, Miss, how providential,” said the abigail, an, hour or so 
afterwards, popping her head into the drawing-room, where Blanche and 
Charlie were awaiting news of their aunt, having left her to “ keep quiet,” 
—“ Doctor Globus is down here for a holiday, and missis bid me send for 
him if she wasn’t any better, and now she isn’t any better. What shall 
I do?” 

“‘ Send for him,I should think,’’-said Charlie, and forthwith despatched 
a messenger in quest of the doctor, whilst Tlanche ran up-stairs to mam- 
ma’s room with a beating heart and an aching presentiment, such as 
often foretells too truly the worst we have to apprehend. 

The curtains were drawn round Mrs. Kettering’s bed, and Blanche, 
hoping it might only be one of the nervous attacks to which her mother 
was subject, put them gently aside to see if she was sleeping. Even that 
young, inexperienced girl was alarmed at the dark flush on the patient’s 
face, and the heavy snorting respirations she seemed to draw with such 
difficulty. , 

“Ok, mamma, mamma!”’ said she, jeying her head on the pillow by 
her mother’s side, “ what is it? Ibeseéch you to tell me! Dear mamma, 
what can we do to help you?” 

Mrs. Kettering turned her eyes upon her daughter, but the pupils were 
distorted as though from some pressure on the brain, and she strove to 
articulate in vain. Blanche, in an agony of fear, rushed to the bell-rope, 
and brought Gingham and Charlie running up hardly less alarmed than 
herself. What could the lad doin a case like that? With the impetu- 
osity of his character, he took his hat and hastened to Dr. Globus’s house 
with such speed as to overtake the messenger he had previously despatch- 
ed ; Gingham was sent down to hunt up a prescription of that skilful 
physician, which had once before been beneficial ; and Blanche sat her 
down in her mother’s room, to watch, and tremble, and pray for the be- 
loved form, stretched senseless within those white curtains. 

She could scarce believe it. In tbat very room, not six hours ago, she 
had pinrfed her mother’s shawl and smoothed her own ringlets. Yet it 
seemed as if this had occurred to some one else—not to herself. With 
the unaccountable propensity great excitement ever has for trifling, she 
arranged the disordered toilet-table ; she even counted the curl-papers 
that lay in their little triangular box ; then she went down on her knees, 
and prayed—as those pray who feel it is the last resource. When she 
rose, a passion of weeping somewhat relieved her feelings, but with com- 
posure came the consciousness of the awful possibility—the separation 
that might be--to-night, even; and the dim, blank future, desolate, 
without a mother. But the familiar noises in the street brought her back 
to the present, and it seemed impossible that this should be the same 
world in which till now she had scarcely known anxiety or affiiction, 
Then a soothing hope stole over her that these dreadful misgivings might 
be groundless ; that the doctor would come, and mamma would soon be 
better ; and she would nurse her, and love her more and more, and 
never be wilful again ; but in the midst, with a pang that almost etopped 
her heart, flashed across her the recollection of her father’s death—the 
suspense, the confusion, the sickening certainty, the dreary funeral, and 
how in her little black frock she had clasped mamma’s neck, and thought 
she had saved all, since she had not lost her. And now, must this come 
again? And would there ‘be no mother to clasp, when it was over? 
Blanche groaned aloud. But hark! the door-bell rings, there is a steady 
footstep on the stairs, and she feels a deep sensation of relief, as though 
the doctor held the scales of life and death in his hands. 

Gingham, in the meantime, whose composure was not proof against 
anything in the shape of serious illness or danger, had been wandering 
over the house with her mistress’s keys in her hand, seeking for that pre- 
scription which she had herself put by, not three days before, but of 
which she had totally forgotten the hiding-place. Music, work-boxes, 
blotting-books, were turned over and tumbled about in vain, till at length 
she bethought her of her mistress’s writing-desk, and on opening that 
“sanctum,” out fell a paper in her lady’s hand, which ignorant Gingham 
herself at once perceived was meant for no such eyes as hers. She caught 
a glimpse, too, of her own name between its folds, and even in the hurry 
and urgency of the moment we are not prepared to say that female cu- 
riosity could have resisted the temptation of “just one peep,” but at that 
instant “* Cousin Charlie” and the doctor were heard at the door, and as 
Gingham thrust the mysterious document into her bosom, the former en- 
tered the room, and rated her soundly for prying about amongst Aunt 
ene papers, when she ought to have been up-stairs attending to 

erself. 

Dr. Globus felt Mrs. Kettering’s pulse, and turned to Blancke, (who 
was watching his countenance as the culprit does that of the juryman 
who declares his fate,) with a face from which it was impossible to 
gather hope or fear. 

“ Your mamma must be kept very quiet, Miss Blanche,” said the doc- 
tor, with whom his young friend was a prime favourite. “ I must turo 
you all out but Mrs. Gingham. I should like to remain here a while to 
watch the effect of some medicine I shall give ber ; but we cannot have 
too few people in the room.” And to enhance this significant hint, be 
— to the door at which Charlie was lingering with a white, anxious 

‘ace. 

“ But tell me, dear doctor,’ implored Blanche, in an agony of sus- 
peuse, *‘ pray tell me, is there aay danger? will nuthing do her any 
good ?” 

a “9 girl, did you ever know a doctor that would reply to such a ques- 
on 

“ We must keep her quiet my dear,”’ was all the answer she got; and 
Blanche was forced to go down stairs, much against her will, and wait, 
in blank dismay, with her hand clasping cousin Charlie’s ; and her eyes 
turned to the clock, on whieh the miautes seemed to lengthen into hours, 
whilst ever and anon a foot-step overhead seemed to indicate there woul: 
be some news of the patient; yet no door opened, no step was heard 
upon the stairs. Nota word did the cousins exchange, though the boy 
moved at intervals restlessly in his chair. The calm, beautiful evening 
deepened into the purple haze of night over the Channel, the lamps be- 
gau to twinkle in the street, and still the cousins sat and waited, and 
still nobody came. 

When the door shut and Globus was left alone with his patient, a 
solemn, sagacious expression stole over the worthy doctor’s face. He 
had long been the personal friend of Mrs. Kettering, as well as “ her own 
medical man ;” aud although he would probably have felt it more had he 
not been called in professionally, yet it was with a heavy heart and a de- 
sponding brow that he confessed to himself there was little or no hope. 
He had put in practice all that skill and experience suggested—he had 
sent for a brother physician of high local repute, and now there was no- 
thing more to be done save to wait for the result ; so the kindbearted 
man sate himself down in the chair Blanche had so lately occupied, and 
| saree over the many changing years, now like a dream, during which 

e had known that life which in yonder bed was dribbling out its few re- 
maining sands. He remembered her the merry, black-eyed girl (ouce he 
thought her eyes brighter than those of Mrs. Globus), he saw her again 
the sparkling bride, the good-humoured matron, the doting mother, the 


not inconsolable widow. It was only yesterday he bowed to her on the ' 








porate, and thought how young she looked with her grown-up daughter ; 
e was to have dined with them to-morrow ; and the uncertainty of life 
looked him startlingly in the face. But the pride of science soon came 
to the rescue, and the practised healer forgot his private feclings in his 
professional reflections. And thus Dr. Globus passed his holiday—one 
afternoon of the previous fourteen, in which he had promised himself the 
fresh breezes and the out-of-doors liberty of St. Swithin’s, Mrs. Globus 
and the children were picking up sbells on the beach, his brother, whom 
he had not seen for ten years, was coming to dinner; but the doctor’s 
time is the property of the suffering and the doomed, and stil! Globus 
sat, and watched, and calculated, and saw clearly that Mrs. Kettering 
must die. 

The hours stole on, candles were brought into the drawing-room, and 
the cousins tried in vain with parched lips and choking throats to have 
some tea. A ring at the door-bell heralded the arrival of the other doc- 
tor, a stout man in a brown great coat, smelling of the night-dew. 
Blanche ran out to meet bim—it was a relief to do eomething--and beck- 
oned him silently up-stairs. She even stole into the sick room, and 
caught a glimpse of her mother’s figure, recumbent and covered up, but 
the curtains were half closed, and she could not see the dear face. Globus 
kindly drew her away, and shut her out, but not before the frightened 
girl had glanced at a dark-stained handkerchief on the floor, and sicken- 
ed with the conviction that it was clotted with blood. Outside, the little 
housemaid was sitting on the stairs, crying as if her heart would break. 
Poor Blanche sat down by her in the darkness, and mingled her tears with 
those of the affectionate servant. She began to get hopeless now. After 
a while she went down again to cousin Charlie, and was surprised to find 
it so late ; the clock pointed to five minutes past ten ; and with trembling 
hands she closed the windows, listening for an instant to the dasb of the 
waves outside, with a strange wild feeling that they never sounded so be- 
fore. Then she covered up “ Bully,” who had been whistling ever since 
the lights were brought, but she had not the heart to exchange a syllable 
with cousin Charlie; and that poor lad, affecting a composure that his 
face belied, was pretending to spell over the evening paper, of which he 
was vacantly staring at the advertisement sheet. Again, there is a move- 
ment above, and the two doctors adjourn to another room to discuss the 

atient’s case. Great is the deference paid by the local Esculapius to the 
amous London physician. What Doctor Globus recommended — what 
Doctor Globus said—what Doctor Globus thought—were quoted by the 
former ever afterwards ; yet could one have witnessed the consultation of 
these two scientific men, it might have been instructive to observe how 
professional etiquette never once gave way to the urgency of the moment 
—how the science of curing, like that of killing, has its forms, its subor- 
dination, its ranks, its dignities, and its “customs of war in like cases.’ 
Gingham was left with the patient, and the weeping housemaid stood 
ready to assist, the latter showing an abundance of nerve and decision, 
when called upon to act, which her behaviour on the staircase would 
scarcely have promised. Even Gingham was less flustered than usual, 
now there was really something to be frightened at. Woman is never 
seen to such advantage as when tending the sick ; the eye that quails to 
see a finger pricked, the hand that trembles if there is but a mouse in the 
room, will gaze unflincbingly on the lancet or the cupping-glass, will 
apply the leeches without a shudder, or pour the soothing medicament, 
drop by drop, into the measured wine-glass, with the steadiness and accu- 
racy of a chemical professor. Where man with all his boasted nerve 
turns sick and pale, and shows himself worse than useless, woman vindi- 
cates the courage of her sex, that unselfish heroism, that passive devo- 
tion, which is ever ready to bear and be still. They seem to have a posi- 
tive pleasure in alleviating the pangs of the sufferer, and taking care of 
the helpless. Look at a bustling matron, blessed with a large family of 
children, and whatever may be the opinion of the “ Pater-familias,’’ how- 
ever much he may grunt and grumble (so like a -man/) at having the 
quiver as full as it will hold, she, in her heart of hearts, welcomes ever 
fresh arrival with the hospitable sentiment of * the more the merrier ;’” 
and much as she loves them all, lavishes her warmest affections on the 
last little uninteresting morsel of underdone humanity, which, on its first 
appearance, is the most helpless, as it is the least attractive cf Nature’s 
germinating efforts; unless, indeed, she should own a dwarf, a cripple, or 
an idiot amongst her thriving progeny, then will that poor creature be 
the mother’s chiefest treasure, then will woman’s love and woman’s ten- 
derness, hover with beautiful instinct round the head which nature itself 
seemed to have scouted, and the mother will press to her heart of hearts 
the wretched being that al] else are prone to ridicule and despise. So in 
the sick room, when “ pain and anguish wring the brow,’’ woman wipes 
the foaming lip and props the sinking head. Woman’s care speeds the 
long doubiful recovery, and woman’s prayers soothe the dying hour, when 
Hope has spread her wings and fled away. In works like these she vin- 
dicates her angel-nature, in scenes like these she perfects that humble 
piety of which it appears to us she has a greater share tha the stronger 
sex. The proud Moslem boasts there will be no women in his material 
paradise ; let us look to ourselves, that the exclusion for us be not all the 
other way. 

Blanche sits vacantly in the drawing-room, and thinks the doctors’ 
consultation is to be endless, and that it is cruel to keep her so long from 
her Mamma. Charlie puts down the paper, aud drawing kindly towards 
his cousin, finds courage to whisper some few words of consolation, which 
neither of them feel to be of the slightest avail. He has been thinking 
that uncle Baldwin ought to be sent for, but be dares not excite more 
alarm in his companion’s mind by such a suggestion, and he meditates a 
note to his friend Hardingstone to manage it for him. Uncle Baldwin, 
better known in the world as Major-General Bounce, is Mrs. Kettering’s 
brother, and lives in the midland counties—‘‘ he should be sent for imme- 
diately,” thinks Charlie, “if he is to see my aunt alive.’ Blanche is get- 
ting very restless, and thinks she might soon go up stairs and see—— 
Hush! the bed-room door opens--a rapid footstep is heard on the stairs~— 
it is Gingham running down for the doctors—Blanche rushes to the door 
and intercepts her on the landing-place—the woman’s face is ashy pale 
and her eyes stand strangely out in the dubious light—her voice comes 
thick and husky. The young girl is quite composed for the instant, and 
every syllable thrusts straight to her heart, as the maid stammers out, 
“ Oh, Miss Blanche! Miss Blanche! your Mamma ‘i 


* * * * * 


The sun rose, and the waters of the Channel glittered in the morning- 
light. but the echutters were closed at No. 9—and honest Hairblower 
drew his rough hand across his eyes, as he sought to get some news of 
“ poor Miss Blanche.” He met Hardingstone coming from the house, 
whither * the man of action’? had repaired on the first intelligence of 
their calamity, and had-made himself as useful as he could to the afflicted 
family. ‘‘ Do she take ou, poor dear?” said Hairblower, scarcely re- 
straining the drops that coursed down his weather-beaten cheeks. “ Such 
a young thing as that, Mr. Hardingstone, to go loose without a mother— 
and the poor lady, too, gone down like in acalm. They’ll not be leav- 
ing, sir, just yet, will ’em? I couldn’t bear to think of Miss Blanche 
cruizing about among strangers, till she begius to hold up a bit—she 
should come out and get the sea-air as soon as she is able for it. and I’ll 
have the boat covered in and ready day and night—oh, Mr. Harding- 
stone, what can I do, sir, for the poor young lady in her distress?” 
Frank shook the honest fellow’s hand, and could scarce command his own 
feelings enough to reply. He had done every thing that was necetsary 
in the house of death, had sent off an express for the General, sealed up 
Mrs. Kettering’s jewel-boxes, writing-cases, &c., and performed all those 
offices of which the two children, for so we might almost call them, were 
incapable, and which even in the presence of the Destroyer are still hard, 
cold matters of business, and must be attended to, like the ordering din- 
ner, and the arrangement for the funeral, though the survivors’ hearts 
may ache, and their wounds burst out afresh, till they too wish their bo- 
dies were laid at rest beueath the sod, and their spirits were away, free 
and unmourning, with the loved one in those realms with which, sooner 
or later, we are all to be acquainted. 

Oa the child’s misery it would not become us to dwell. There are 
feelings over which a veil is drawn too sacred to be disturbed by mortal 
hand. Well might Margaret Douglas exclaim in the old ballad— 


True lovers I may have many a one, 
But a father once slain, I shall never see mair. 





And when a youngy affectionate girl is wailing for a parent, the voice of 
sorrow cannot be hushed, nor the tears dried till grief has had its course, 
and time has cured the wounds now so excruciating, which ere long shall 
be healed over and forgotten. “ Cousin Charlie,” boy-like, was more 
easily consoled, and although at intervals his kind aunt’s voice would 
seem to sound in his ears, and the sight of her work, her writing, or any 
other familiar object associated with herself, would bring on a fresh ac- 
cession of grief, yet in the society of Frank Hardingstone, and the anti- 
cipation of Uncle Baldwin’s arrival, he found objects to divert his 
thonghts, and direct them to that brilliant inheritance of the young, the 
golden fature, which never shad/ arrive. He was, besides, a lad of a san- 
guine. imaginative disposition, and these arz the spirits over which sor- 
row hasleast power. The more elastic the spring, the more easily it regains 
its position, and a sensitive organization, after the first recoil, will rise 
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justice to others and obtain civilian’s justice for themselves. Let the 


* When the by-standers are got rid of, there can 
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uninjured from a shock that prostrates more material souls to the very 
dust. 

Over the rest of the household came th 
lows the first sensations of awe inspired by sudden death. — 5 
excitement not altogether unpleasing in the total nae ey Ae gE on 
the uncertainty as to the future created amongst the domestics by ; for his 
ture of their mistress. The butler knew he should have to “ een 
plate, and was busied with his spoons and his inventory. 9 that a“ 
speculated on the next place he should get, with a family th a. 
nine months of the year in London ;” the very “ boy in buttons : nen 
more of his promotion than of the kind mistress who had housed, ¢ “ , 
and fed him when a parish orphan. Gingham herself, that ten oh _ 
sel, was occupied and excited about Miss Blanche’s mourning, an , er 
own “ breadths” of black and “ depths” of crape usurped the place of un- 
availing regrets in a mind not calculated to contain many ideas ata 
time. Besides, the pleasure of “ shopping,” inexplicable as it rw 4 
pear to man’s perverted taste, isone which ravishes the female mind bi 
an intense delight ; and what with tradesmen’s condolences, the inter- 
minable fund of gossip created thereby, the comparing of patterns, the 
injunctions on all si Jes “ not to give way,” and the visits to linen drapers 
shops, we cannot but confess that Gingham’s spirits were surprisingly 
buoyant, considering the circumstances under which she swept those | 
costly wares from their tempting counters. Tom Blacke, too, lost no time 
in assuring her of his sympathy. ' 

“ Oh, Miss Gingham,” said wily Tom, ashe insisted on carrying & huge 
brown-paper parcel home for her, and led the way by a circuitous route 
along the beach, “ Oh, Miss Gingham, what a shock-for your affectionate 
natur’ and kindly ’eart! Yet sorrow becomes some people,” added Tom, 
reflectively, aad glancing his dark eyes into Gingham’s muddy-looking 
face, as he offered her an arm. y 

“Go along with you, Mr. Blacke,” replied the sorrowing damsel, for- 
getful of her despondency for the moment, which emboldened him to 

roceed. 

a You ought to have a home, Miss Gingham—you ought to have some 
one to attach yourself to—you that attaches everybody” (he ventured a 
squeeze, and the maiden did not withdraw the brown-thread glove which 
rested on his arm; so Tom mixed it a little stronger)—* a ’onest man to 
depend on, and a family and such like.” 

Tom flourished his arm along a line of imaginary olive-branches, and 
Gingham represented that “ she couldn’t think of such a thing.” : 

“ Service isn’t for the likes of you, miss,” proceeded the tempter ; “ hin- 
dependence is fittest for beauty, (Tom peeped under the bonnet, and 
“ found it,”’ as he expressed himself, “ all serene ;””) a cottage and con- 
tent, and “ a ’eart that is ’umble may ’ope for it ’ere ;” with which con- 
cluding words Mr. Blacke, who was aa admirer of poetry, and believed 
with Moore that would be given to song, “ which gold could never buy,”’ 
imprinted a vigorous kiss on those not very tempting lips, and felt that 
the day was his own. 

Ladies of mature charms are less easily taken aback by such advances 
than their inexperienced juniors. The position, even if new in practice, 
is by no means so in theory, and having often anticipated the attack, 
they are more prepared to receive it when it arrives. Ere our lovers 
reached No. 9, he had called her by her Christian name, and “ Rachel” 
had promised “ to think of it.” As she closed the “ area gate,’ Gin- 
gham had given her heart away toascamp. True she was oldish, ugly- 
ish, wore brown-thread gloves, and had a yellow skin, yet for all this she 
had a woman’s heart, and like a very woman, gave it away to Tom 
Blacke without a return. 

In good time General Bounce arrived, and took the command from 
Frank Hardingstone with many gracious acknowledgments of his kind- 
ness. The General is a man of far too great importauce to be introduced 
at the conclusion ofa chapter. It is sufficient to say that with military | 
promptitude and decision (which generally means a disagreeable and 
abrupt method of doing a simple thing) he set the household in order, ar- | 
ranged the sad ceremony, over which he presided with proper gravity, | 
packed cousin Charlie off to his private tutor’s, paid the servants their 
wages, and settled the departure of himself and niece for his own resi- 
dence. 

Do we think ourselves of account in this our world?—do we think we 
shall be so missed and so regretted? Drop a stone into a pond, there isa 
momentary splash, a bubble on thesurface, and circle after circle spreads, 
and widens, and weakens, till all is still and smooth as though the water 
had never been disturbed ; so is it with death. There is a funeral, and 
crape, and weeping, and “ callings to inquire,” then the intelligence 
gets abroad among mere acquaintances and utter strangers, a line in the 
Times proclaims our decease to the world. Ere it has reached the colo- 
nies, we are well nigh forgotten at home. 

Mrs. Kettering was at rest in her grave, the General was full of his ar- 
rangements and his responsibilities, Charlie was back amongst his ma- 
thematics and his cricket, and his Greek and Latin. The servants were 
looking out for fresh places, and the life that had disappeared from the 
surface was forgotten by all. By all save one; for still Blanche was 
gazing on the waters and mourning for her mother. 











“NON MI RICORDO.” 


A day or two ago two little boys were walking along the High- 
street at Windsor, when, moved by a sudden impulse, one of them, whom 
we shall call Tom Jones, remarked to his companion, in an interrogative 
form—‘‘ Don’t you remember?” His companion, whom we may designate 
as little Joseph Andrews, in real or affected ignorance of the circumstan- 
ces to which his friend referred simply replied-—‘I have no recollection 
whatever!’ Now, by a strange coincidence it so happened that Major 
Maxwell and Adjutant M’ Alister, two of the bright luminaries who adorn 
the firmament of the 46th, happened to be passing that way. Did the 
conscience of Maxwell give him an unusual pinch ? Did a dark cloud of 
sullenness obscure the mind of the candid M’Alister? We know not, but 
they were moved to wrath. It seems strange that officers of that truly 
honourable corps should thus allow their passions to get the better of 
them without adequate cause. Young Perry—and he was but a lad— 
was deeply to blame for turning upon those who had made him the sub- 
ject of personal brutality, but the sensitive Major and choleric Adjutant 
were justified in turning upon Masters Jones and Andrews for verbal joc- 
ularity. Conscience sometimes lends a sting to a jest, and converts a 
street-joke into an insult. Now it does seem a little hard to us that the 
undaunted witnesses of the 46th should be ablejto mete out Horse Guards’ 


bench of Windsor magistrates—-or whoever the authorities may be—con- 
stitute themselves a Court-martial in the case of Masters Jones and An- 
drews, who have, we understand, been wrongfully handed into the cus- 
tody of the police or the Provost-marshal, and set about their proceedings 
with the fixed determination of giving Messrs. Maxwell and M’Alister a 
month a-piece at the treadmill, whatever may happen. It would be pro- 
per in the first place, we should conceive, to constitute them prisoners, and 
consider Masters Jones and Andrews as prosecutors. The good of the 
street service at Windsor requires the substitution. When this has been 
effected, Master Jones may be allowed to prove his case by the evidence 
of Master Andrews, and vice versa. 

The questions should be few and simple. Master Andrews might be 
asked—* Do you upon any occasion, remember that Master Jones put to 
you, in the High-street of Windsor, the following question, ‘Do you re- 
member?’’’ Master Andrews might then reply—* I have not the slight- 
est recollection whatever.” It would be then proper to invoke the tes- 
timony of a few by-standers--the peculiar intimates and associates of the 
two friends, who would of course, like them, “have no recollection 
whatever.’ Let the next question to these witnesses be as to character : 
—‘From your knowledge of Master Jones, should you say that he was 
@ young person in the habit of poking fun at the passers-by in the public 
streets?” The stereotyped reply for each and all of the witnesses might 
run something as follows :—“ From my knowledge of Master Jones, I am 
able to state with great confidence to this honourable Court that he never 
thought of such a thing. If he has a defect, it is that of over-seriousness 
and too anxious attendance at the Sunday school. When some bad boys 
endeavoured to teach him the words of the popular air known as ‘ Po 
goes the Weasel,’ it is a fact that Master Jones couldn’t be brought to do 
it to any other tune than that of the ‘ Evening Hymn,’ ‘ when they wos 
ey conwerted.’”? Question from the Court,—“ Can you inform us, 
: — Andrews, why the young gentlemen of Windsor appear to have 
b ena ae yer against the two prisoners?” Answer from Master An- 
ates M Pe of their forward and presuming behaviour.” In 
oe s = , ¢ evidence for the defence, it will only be necessary for the 
pes oo oF psy ated that their great care must be to prevent the pri- 
an rahe y — ing pr witness who could be of the slightest use to them ; 

a Fi one should by inadvertence be introduced, the nuisance 
must be forthwith abated, by informing him that his testimony is not 
wanted. The Court had just made up their minds only to receive evi- 
dence for the period which began to run from five minutes later than the 
occurrence of the fact to which the troublesome witness could depose. 
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Alister are found guilty of offence charged—namely, of having been jo- 
cularly addressed, but not otherwise, and are sentenced accordingly to a 


count of their size.” This finding must then be sent upto Lord Hardinge, 
and will be soon returned with the note of that military Minos :—* Ap- 
proved, but Major Maxwell allowed the use of slippers and flannel waist- 
coats while on the wheel, in consideration of his age and rheumatism.” 
Such would be a specimen of pure Horse Guards’ justice. 

But we cannot with a good heart indulge in mere joking over the hon- 


our and character of the British officer. Lord Hardinge has chosen his | 


path; let him see where it will end. He may be acquainted with the 
temper of the British soldier, but he knows little indeed of the temper of 
the British people ifhe presumes that he has heard the last of the ecandal- 
ous business of Mr. Perry. Can he or anybody be surprised that the 
Officers of the 46th have become the objects of the gibes and jeers of the 
passers-by? Certainly we do not commend those who violate or provoke 
to a violation of the public peace. Could we suppose that any words of 
ours would be effective to that ead, we would entreat the young women 
and little boys at Windsor to desist, and leave the officers of the 46th to the 
enjoyment of their own success and the position they have made for them- 
selves, But we know well, in a case of this kind, that remonstrance is 
utterly unavailing, even when the parties are in theright; what must it 
be when they are so palpably in the wréng? Lord Hardinge cannot di- 
rect Colonel Garrett to turn the bayonets of Her Majesty’s 46th Regi- 
ment of infantry against the muffin boys and orange girls of Windsor. 
We presume that to crown the whole proceeding with a street massacre 
would be a measure somewhat too strong even for the authorities at the 
Horse Guards. Well, then, what is to be done? Supposing, as in the 
case of the two officers who seized the little boys the other day, they per- 
sist in the plan of handing offenders over to the civil authorities? A 
seemly spectacle it will be that the Queen’s officers should at any hour of 
the day be seen chasing the little varlets about the streets of Windsor 
amid shouts of‘ Do you remember?” ‘,I have no recollection whatever.” 
Besides, every trial will be duly reported, and each case will serve asa 
fresh stimulus to public indignation. If the officers of the 46th have re- 
course to open violence, one blow will bring on another ; there will be a 
general row--murder most probably, and Calcraft at the end of the whole 
transaction. Lord Hardinge must remember that every civil magistrate, 
every police-officer,and every man woman, and child in the Queen’s do- 
minions, with the exception of a few attached to theruling military clique, 
look upon the conduct of the officers—not of te men, who, we believe, 
have behaved in an exemplary manner—of this regiment with just indig- 
nation ; so they have but little assistance or sympathy to expect, save 
what must be given them by the strictness of the law. The opinion, if 
not the hand, of every Englishman is against them. The only course 
really to be adopted with this notorious regiment—we are speaking only 
of the officers—is to keep them closely in barracks until they can be 


| smuggled off to the East. From the intelligence we publish this day we 


foresee the probable occurrence of events which all men would be anxious 
to avoid. We call Lord Hardinge’s attention to the matter while it is 
yet time, and before the blood of any of the Queen’s subjects has been 
shed. In the present frame of the public mind at Windsor a collision be- 
tween the soldiers and the people is far indeed from being an improbable 
event, and the consequences of such collisions in the provinces we have 
had to record even within the last few days.-- Times, Sept. 12. 


-_ OT 


A SKINNED RUSSIAN—A TARTAR, 


The greatest Frenchman of the age made the truest speech about Rus- 
sia when he originated the famous phrase, that if you skinned a Russian 
you would find a Tartar. In the same spirit Charles Vogel has described 
St. Petersburg as not the capital, but the bay-window of the Russian Em- 
pire, where the Romanoffs and the Court go to breathe the air of European 
civilisation. The grand courtesy and gallant show of Russian sociéty is 
in like manner all histrionic ; it is put on and worn while the actor struts 
before the foot-lights, it is thrown aside when he gets into the coulisse ; 
and even while he is on the stage, if you could only see behind him, you 
would find that the mask but hides what should be the nobler features. 
At the back of what you see is what you would shudder to look upon, 
and the scowl of the wild beast is covered by the simulated smile of the 
gentleman. Behind all that is rich, strong-looking, and grand in appear- 
ance, is poverty, weakness, cruelty—in short, close under the varnished 
hide of the Russian lies the flesh, blood, bones, and passions of the abo- 
riginal Tartar. 

The real heart and soul of Russia is in Moscow and the country around 
that semi-deserted capital. There lies the pith of the Russianrace ; there 
is to be found the germ of what is vital in Russian civilisation ; thence, if 
at all, must come the healthful impetus which shall change semblance 
into reality, and weakness into power, The whole surface of Russian so- 
ciety is a sham, thinly concealing the corruption and degradation engen- 
dered by the forcing system of Peter I. The heart of the Russian nation 
let us hope, is sound, but it behoves us to do our best to demolish the 
gross imposition which has so long presented itself to the word in its 
name. 

There have always been those who believed the power and progress of 
Russia to be a bugbear ; and they have rightly judged, but only in part. 
Russian power, in Germany, and Turkey, and Persia, for instance, was not 
a bugbear, because it inspired confidence. There Russian power was, and 
perhaps is, really believed in with almost religious zeal. Hence it has 
effectually arrested the steps of progress, on various occasions in a con- 
spicuous, alwaysin a secret manner. To all intents and purposes Rus- 
sian power did exist ; Russia was looked upon, and was really the great po- 
liceman, constantly arresting revolution and political improvement ; and 
none the less so because she made kings and people believe in her omni- 
potence. The question was who should bell the cat; and the work has 
remained undone until taken up by the Maritime Powers. It has even 
yet to be proved that Russia is a bugbear. 

Nevertheless, some symptoms of the Tartar peep throwgh the peeled 
spots on the skin of the Russian. Jn finance he has been found to be 
deplorably weak ; unable to move into Hungary in 1849 without a loan; 
unable to construct a railroad without a loan; and unadle to carry on 
this war not only without again making heavy demands upon the Jews, 
but without raising a forced loan from all classes of the happy subjects of 
Nicholas. The whole financial system is fictitious; and the paper of the 
Government will, no doubt, be depreciated in this as much as it was in 
the previous war. There is nothing in the finances of Russia to be com- 
pared in soundness with the finances of England. 

But so many nations have failed in finance, from so many causes, that 
we need not lay too much stress upon that. What we may fairly trust 
to find perfect is the military system. That, of course, is the one real 
thing in a nation of barbarians. If they can do nothing else they can 
fortify and fight with the best. So it would appear. Yet it is not so. 
The Tartar comes through most plainly here. It now seems a settled 
fact that the dreaded granite batteries—those seeming solid realities in 
Russia—that the gloomy, but terrible casemates, are like all the rest a 
show only of power. In the late attack on Bomarsund sixteen guns redu- 
ced two towers, and compelled a third and fourth to surrender. The 
French and British batteries smashed the granite faces of the forts, and 
crumbled away the embrasures ; and as the blocks fell out, the rubble be- 
hind, uncemented and loose, rolled after them in showers. The firm and 
solid appearance proved to be only an appearance—-a Russian hide, 
which even 32-pound shot and shell could tear away revealing the Tar- 
tar skin. Nor are the soldiers of Russia more substantial. Strip off the 
military integuments, and lo, you behold anything but the fine, soldierly 
fellow who stood before you unstripped. He is altogether an inferior 
machine to what, on parade, he appeared. At St. Petersburgh he is 
splendidly attired ; but see him on the distant frontier and he is ragged, 
dirty, badly fed, dejected, miserable. One thiag about him, however, is 
real--his bravery ; that no emperor can take away, except by surrender- 
ing him to the tender mercies of one of the most corrupt commissariats 
in the world. And as it is with the army so it is with the navy—-it bul- 
lied Turkey when she had no fleet, it fell with bloody effect upon the in- 
ferior Turkish force at Sinope ; but it remains under the batteries of Se- 
bastopol, Cronstadt, and Helsingfors, when it is challenged by an equal, 
Nay, aninferior force. The ships, we are told, are built with green wood, 
and utterly unable to keep the rough sea. 

Yet we know that Russia will not yield without a struggle the prestige 
she has gained by the efforts of her able diplomacy, the building of 
Casemates and fleets, the maintenance of an enormous, and well-drilled 
army, and the conquest of vast tracts of land. Besides the great strength 
she draws from the lively sense of her power which she has impressed 
upon many nations, Russia has two real sources of strength—the indomi- 
table bravery of her people, and the unfaltering character of her will. 
Her immeasurable duplicity and fraud has, of course, served her for a 
time, but coupled with her ambition it has brought her to'the fiery ordeal 
of the present war. It will be good for the whole world if she be driven 
back into her native territory ; if her ambition and pretension receive a 
terrible repulse ; if her fungus-like prosperity be trampled to dust ; and 
her oppressions by force and influence be swept away. It will be good 
for her and for us all if we strip off from her the unhealthy outer gar- 





'ment which she calls Russia, and reduce her again to the barbarism of 
| Tartary, so that she may start afresh in honest guise. Let her, as the 


e reaction that invariably fol- month a-piece at the treadmill, with recommendation to mercy on ac- : head of the Slavonic race, have her due weight in the world ; but let not 


| that weight be increased by a reputation for power not deserved, and not 
| only stained with the blood of the oppressed, but furthered by craft the 
most foul, and ambition all devouring. It is full time to test to the ut- 
most all the pretensions of Russia ; and as they aim at universal onus, 
the sooner their folly is perfectly shown the better for all parties. It is 
| time to test the strength and honesty of Russia, and the sooner both are 

reduced to their right proportions the better, alike for Europe and the 
imperial boaster who is a Tartar in disguise.— London Leader. 





THE ENGLISH MIDDLE-CLASS. 
There is more truth than poetry in this retrospect of certain late poli - 
tical movements. We cannot however agree with the writer in his con- 
cluding paragraph. What has happened will happen again. 


The whole system of Class Government in Britain hinges upon the 
political subserviency of the middle-class to the aristocracy. The mid- 
die-class have the power and lack only the will, to take a political posi- 
tion befitting their influence in the State ; but to do so would involve the 
overthrow of Class Government, and necessarily bring about considera- 
ble changes in the time-honoured British Constitution. Any symptoms, 
therefore, that the middle-class are beginning to entertain a sense of in- 
dependence and self respect in the presence of the aristocracy are worth 
observing, not so much for themselves as for the consequences that are 
certain to result from the state of public sentiment which they attest. The 
refusal of the empty dignity of knighthood by Stephenson and Dargan is 
one such symptom, but manifestations of middle-class independence have 
been very frequent of late in the framing and working of Liberal Minis- 
tries, into which a pure middle-class element is now sure to enter. 

Eight years ago, in the flush of his free trade triumph, middle-class 
Cobden was offered by the Whig aristocracy the pluce of Vice-President 
to the Board of Trade, without a seat in the Cabinet. He refused it 
because it was beneath his dignity ; the middle-class public opinion ap- 
plauded him for the act. Middle-class Milner Gibson, the Radical Mem- 
ber for Manchester, accepted the place, but soon resigned it as incompa- 
tible with his political independence ; and he rose in consequence in mid- 
dle class estimation. , 

Ip the present Ministry the antagonism of the two elements—aristo- 
cratic and middle-class—has been far more conspicuous than ever before, 
and has reached a pitch that has made it a serious impediment to the 
harmonious working of the Cabinet. His aristocratic Lordship, Palmer- 
ston, undertook to alter in a material particular a bill relating to the 
Poor Laws, which had been drawn up and brought in by his middle-class 
colleague, Mr. Baines, without deeming it worth his while to consult a 
subordinate like Baines on the matter; and Mr. Baines, feeling himself 
snubbed, resigned. Public opinion said he was right and Palmerston 
wrong. Lord Palmerston apeloges and Mr. Baines resumes his office, 
having taught aristocracy a lesson. Lord Palmerston says, jauntily from 
his seat in Parliament, that his middle-class colleague, Mr. Wilson, had- 
talked “sheer nonsense,’’ while the Radical member of the ministry, 
Molesworth, in answering Lord Palmerston on the ballot question, de- 
clares-that he (Palmerston) had only “ gone over arguments which he had 
heard urged in Parliament usque ad nauseam.” In the first instance, 
public opinion says Lord Palmerston was impertinent, and in the second 
that Molesworth held the right tone. Molesworth was becoming unpopu- 
lar and suspected at the time, but this hit set him straight again. ile 
in the House Lord John Russell makes one of his solemnest constitutional 
appeals on behalf of Church-rates ; in the lobby he discovers that the At- 
torney-General and the middle-class element of his Ministry have contu- 
maciously divided against him toa man; and Lord John Russell finds 
himself considerably damaged by his position on this question. The cli- 
max was reached when wealthy but parvenu Mr. Strutt was unceremo- 
niously begged to resign the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster to 
make way for Lord Granville, he, himself, not having been consulted till 
all had been agreed upon. When Strutt made hissimple and gentleman- 
ly explanation to the House, an explanation in which his wounded feel- 
ings struggled with that higher pride which forbade him to give expres- 
sion to it, the cheers of the House and the sympathy of the journals let 
him know that his case had touched a responsive chord in the public - 
breast, and that the middle-class resented his insult as their own. Not 
again will the Whig Aristocracy venture to outrage middle-class senti- 
ment by such cavalier treatment of their representative—WV. Y. Tri- 
bune. 





THE CHOLERA—SINGULAR STATEMENT. 


A gentleman connected with the fraternity of millers, whose name, for 
obvious reasons, we refrain from mentioning, attended before Alderman 
Farebrother, at the Guildhall, yesterday, with the following communica- 
tion relative to the fatal epidemic which is at present spreading its devas- 
tating influence over every part of the metropolis. 

He stated that in 1842 he purchased a large quantity of old foreign 
flour in bond, and while tasting it for the purpose of separating the fresher 
from the staler, both he and his men were seized with sickness and exces- 
sive salivation, accompanied with disordered bowels. He tried some 
of the same old flour in his own family, and the consequence was that 
three of his children were seized with violent purgings and sickness, 
as in the case of cholera, which disease soon after pa its appearance 
in London. After attentively watching its progress, he was convinced it 
arose from the consumption of old bread-stuffs, and he accordingly deter- 
mined not to supply any old flour to his customers. The result proved 
that not one of them had the cholera, even in its most incipient stage, 
although exposed to the same disadvantages in other respects as those 
around them, who were daily falling victims to this sad malady. He 
wrote to Sir Robert Peel, who was then Prime Minister, and his letter was 
referred to the Board of Health, who granted him an interview, but as he 
was not a medical man they merely listened to him, and there the mat- 
ter ended. On one occasion he became aware that a quantity of stale 
wheat was about being shipped from London to Leeds, and he foretold 
that if that corn was allowed to reach its destination, the cholera would 
follow in its wake. Within 15 days after the cholera broke out in Leeds 
with great virulence. He said that in all the Russian wars against Tur- 
key and Poland the cholera had always accompanied the armies of either 
country when traversing navigable rivers ; and in the war of independence 
in Poland, when news wrrived that Warsaw was short of provisions and 
had surrendered, he prognosticated that the cholera would visit that part, 
because he knew that Warsaw would have to draw upon the same old 
store that had previously given to the Russians that disease. The visi- 
tation did come, attended with the most calamitous results. He did not 
complain of five or seven years old wheat? He alluded to that which 
was received in the above countries in lieu of money for taxes, and 
which was stored in warehouses for 15 or 20 years without seeing day- 
light. It was remarkable that cholera rarely appeared during years of 
plenty ; and in India, when failures of the rice crops produced @ scar- 
city of food, the old stores were ransacked, and, as a matter of course, 
the cholera commenced its ravages. 

In 1849, when cholera again visited London, and the armistice between 
Denmark and Holstein removed the embargo on corn-laden ships bound 
for London, he wrote to the Board of Health, anticipating a supply of 
fresh corn, to say that one of the causes of cholera was about to be re- 
moved, and that there would be an abatement of the disease of 100 per 
cent. in twelve days. The subsequent returns issued by that body showed 
an abatement exceeding his calculations, fully establishing it as a fact, 
that as soon as the new wheat got into consumption the cholera decreased, 
and ultimately disappeared. He condemned the practice of abstaining 
from fresh vegetables and fruit, because it led to an increased consump- 
tion of bad bread-stuff. He said the disease was more general near, navi- 
gable rivers or watercourses, where the import of the stale corn takes 
place, and is warehoused, because the consumption was greater in such 
localities, the expense of carriage preventing its being sent far inland. 
The disease more frequently showed itself in large institutions, such as 
prisons, unions, and emigrant ships, where cheapness was the chief ob- 
ject in their contracts for bread. It was only when fresh corn became 
so scarce as to make a great difference in the price, and nearly the whole 
trade were tempted to resort to the old stores, that the cholera attacked 
the higher circles, where there was neither want of cleanliness nor over- 
crowded habitations to generate or aid the disease. When the cholera 
was raging at Newcastle-on-Tyne, he went down there to prevail upon 
the authorities to try the experiment of oatmeal or some other substitute 
for bread in the union or prison, but without success, as the general 
opinion was that cholera proceeded from want of cleanliness, notwith- 
standing the disease continued unabated after the town was cleansed and 
purified, and it did not diminish until the corn market introduced a supply 
of fresh corn. He was satisfied if new wheat. was tried to the exclusion of 
the old, in any place where the cholera existed, that the disease would 
not only be stopped immediately, but that no new case would appear 
after twelve hours; and in case of failure, he would willingly pay every 
expense attending the experiment. He concluded by observing that he 
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should be happy to furnish every information and assistance to any scien- 
tific gentleman who would take up the matter, and would show in what 
manne old wheat may act, through the animalcule it contains, to gene- 
ion Farebrother asked the gentleman what he wished him to do 
on the subject ? ’ . . 

The Gentleman said his object in coming forward was not for any per- 
sonal gain, but to avert a great national calamity, which he thought 
might be done if iaspectors were appointed for the corn markets, the same 
as for the dead meat markets, with power to seize all wheat offered for 
sale that was unfit for human food. 

Alderman Farebrother said it was the duty of the Legislature to ap- 
point inspectors if deemed requisite, and if they declined to do so, the 
magistrates had no power to interfere ; but he thought that aay one of- 
fering for sale corn that was unfit for human food would be liable to the 
same penalties as the vendors of bad meat. : 

The gentleman then thanked the alderman for his kind attention, and 
after expressing a hope that the press would give publicity to his state- 
ment he retired —London paper, Sept. 9. 





DESTRUCTION OF BOMARSUND. 


Tus Eno.isn Account, Ledsung, Sept. 5.—The fortresses that stood 
upon the Aland islands are amongst the things that were. Mines were 

rung beneath them on the 30th and 3lst August, and 2d September. 
The fort of Izee, after it had fallen into the hands ofthe French, as I al- 
ready informed you, was shelled from the Russian mainwork. It took 
fire, and blew up on the morning of the 15th ult. Prasto was fired on the 
30th : its destruction was complete. Three explosions took place in 

uick succession ; on the third the entire fort seemed to open out and 
then went upwards amidst a thick volume of smoke. All the hewn gra- 
nite which formed the outer casing of its walls slipped over the tongue 
of land upon which it was built into the sea, leaving a peep of bricks and 
rubble on its site. Nottick was destroyed on the following day. The 
first explosion was like a clap of the loudest thundcr, followed by four or 
five successive discharges not unlike a salute from heavy guns. Its walls 
visibly started on the first report, and these shot upwards, enveloped in a 
cloud of the heaviest and densest smoke, which floated heavily away over 
the ruins of Prasto. Stones and splinters came down in a shower upon 
the surrounding rocks, and when the curtain of smoke had withdrawn it- 
self from over the débris, two shaken portions of the circular tower were 
still standing, like solitary sentinels, over the fallen fort, and served only 
to render the picture of ruin more striking and impressive. The main 
work, or semicircular fort, was Cestroyed on Saturday evening. It was 
riven asunder by several grand explosions. The whole appearance of the 

lace from the ships now presents a melancholy picture of desolation, and 
a lost all its distinguishing marks. The forts, so lately models of 
strength and beauty, are effaced from the landscape. The village, which 
formed so conspicuous an object in my sketch, has disappeared by fire, 
and the beautiful trees, so lately umbrageous, but now scorched and 
shorn, stand like dismal spectres casting off flashes of soot before every 
breeze. _ 

Tue Frenca Account. Same date—The Governments of England 
and France, judging from the nature of the reports addressed to them 
that the presence of the army in this quarter was no longer necessary, 
came to the resolution of blowing up the fortifications and of evacuating 
the country. Despatches to that effect arrived at Bomarsund on the 28th 
August, and measures were instantly taken to carry out the orders receiv- 
ed from Paris and London. General Niel, of the Engineers, who so ably 
directed the siege operations, in concert with Lieut.-Col. Jourjon, of the 
same corps, gave the necessary directions to destroy the fortifications. On 
3lst August the great tower of Presto was blown up, and its destruction 
was complete and instantaneous. On the spot where the menacing lines 
of this huge construction seemed a few days before to defy our armies, 
nothing is visible to-day but a shapeless heap of ruins. The other towers 
were likewise destroyed, but the blowing up of the great fortress required 
more time and labour. During three days no one was allowed to enter 
it, in order not to interfere with the works of the engineers. On the 2nd 
of September, a short time before the explosion, I inspected it a second 
time, in company with Lieut.-Col. Rochebouet, of the artillery, and some 
engineer officers. It was a curious and terrible sight. The great court- 
yard was sil-nt and deserted. A few soldiers were on duty, keeping 
watch on the powder. 20 mine chambers were placed in the casemates, 
divided into equal zones, and a match 2,000 yards in length circulated in 
every direction, extending to the different cavities where powder had 
been lodged. In passing through the courts and mined casemates, every 
one took care not to touch the match with their feet, as the slightest 
shock might set fire toit. After a minute inspection we retired. The 
drums beat to arms to warn every one off. At 7 o’clock the engineers 
lighted the match, and then ran off to a place of safety. The smoke was 
seen toPadvance by degrees, and shortly after was heard a terrible explo- 
sion, followed A others equally terrific. A black and dense smoke, from 
the midst of which were showered heaps of stones, darkened the atmos- 
phere, and spread itself over the port and the surrounding woods. A 
vast crowd witnessed this gloomy and magnificent spectacle. The inha- 
bitants from every part of the islands and all the soldiers of the expedi- 
tionary corps covered the heights around the fortress. Towards night the 
explosion was followed by a conflagration which illuminated the entire 
Bay of Lumpar. For several successive days the smoke was seen to issue 
from the ruins. All those operations have been completely successful, 
without the loss of a single man, or without causing any injury to the 
dwellings or property of the inhabitants. 





SHIPS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


In our impression of yesterday we pnblished some dispatches which 
have just been received at the Admiralty from Captain Inglefield, who 
was commissioned a short time back to make a trip up Baffin’s Bay, 
and so to Beechey Island. They do not contain information upon the 
subjects on which the public will feel the keenest anxiety, but are en- 
tirely filled with notes of his discoveries of coal in those distant re- 
gions ofthe north, * * * * * * Itwas on the 26th of May, 
1845, that Sir John Franklin sailed from Sheerness with the Erebus and 
Terror, Captain Crozier being the second in command. We presume 
that the sanguine enthusiasts have at length given up their belief in the 
safety of this ill-fated expedition. Ten years will soon have been fully 
accomplished since poor Franklin and his companions quitted our shores. 
The last we know of them is, that they passed the Winter of 1845-46 in a 
small cove between Cape Riley and Beechey Island, facing Lancaster 
Sound. Here it was that Captain Ommanney found the three graves ; 
and in the neighbourhood, up Wellington Channel, traces of a travelling 
party, which, seemed to have been dispatched from the main expedition, 
were subsequently discovered. Beyond this, in the shape of positive evi- 
dence as to the fate of the wanderers there is nothing to relate. Asa 
presumption, it would not be right te omit mention of the real or decep- 
tive appearance seen by certain of the crew and passengers of the brig 
Renovation on or about the 20th of April, 1851, which has given rise to 
so much and so anxious discussion, The Newfoundlanders disbelieve the 
tale of the Renovation’s people. Captain Penny, a man who has speut 
his life among the icebergs, disbelieves it, and brings very cogent reasons 
to show that these ships could not have been Franklia’s even if they were 
ships at all—a fact of which he totally denies the likelihood, or even the 
possibility. On the other hand, it is generally understood that many of 
our most experienced Arctic navigators have added a certain degree of 
faith to the tale brought home by the Renovation, and have been con- 
tent to accept the explanation, for want of a better, as one which throws 
@ light upon the mysterious disappearance of Franklin and his compan- 
ions. Beyond this point all the evidence is negative. Search has been 
made in many directions. The North Polar regions have been ransacked 
to their depths, and no traces have been discovered of Franklin and the 
writ ean net thet th 
t were not that the imminence and pressure of public events may be 
supposed to have driven from the susutlostien of vac the leading fete 
and dates of the cace, we should not think it necessary to recur to such 
points ; but, as intelligence has been recently received from the Arctic 
regions, it may be necessary to remind our readers that the apprehension 
which was in the first instance felt for Franklin and his followers has now 
been transferred to those who were sent in search of them. We exclude 
all mention of exbausted attempts, and pass at once to the two principal 


—— in actual The greatest anxiety is felt with respect to 
the fate of Captain Goitinson. It cannot be forgotten that so far back as 


the beginning of 1850 the Enterprise and Investigator, under the com- 
mand respectively of Captain Collinson and Capt-—then Commenter 
M’Clure, were sent into the ice by way of Bebring’s Straits. Of the In- 
vestigater, fortunately, we have eogeeny ed tell, and have good grounds 
for hope that the safety of the crew and mander, if not of the ship 
has been secared. Through the midst of difficulties not unprecedented 
in the annals of Arctic navigation, but still of a most appalling character 
Captain M’Clure made his way round in a Northerly and Westerly direc. 
tion to a point not very far distant from the spot to.which Sir Kdward 





Parry had penetrated nearly a quarter of a century ago. For the present 
we may dismiss all consideration of this transaction, but the history of the 
Enterprise, unfortunately, must be told in a different manner. On the 
15th of August, 1851, Captain Collinson reached Wainwright rlnlet, but 
was soon after turned back by the ice. The latest intelligence received 
in England with regard to this vessel must be dated as far back as 1852. 
It was mentioned in the Panama Herald of December 25 of that year that 
the Enterprise had been seen no long time before by American whalers. 
There is no reason yet for gloom or despair with regard to the fate of Cap- 
tain Collinson and his ship’s company, but considerable ground for anx- 
iety. We have had news of the ship within two years, or thereabouts ; 
the Investigator was missing for a much longer time, to say nothing of 
the case of Sir John Ross in Regent Inlet in 1829-33. Time, however, 
wears on, and the absolute loss of one expedition is not suggestive of sunny 
anticipations as to the fate of others which have been dispatched to the 
same inhospitable regions. 

It was on the 15th of August, 1852, that Sir Edward Belcher went up 
Wellington Channel in the direction of a Northern sea, shocld such exist. 
The season was what is called an open one, and, in the absence of late 
intelligence, we can only trust that that enterprising navigator has not 
been drawn on to a point from which he may find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to recede.— Times, Sept. 16. 


—_———~_—_—— 


THE GREAT ST. LEGER RACE AT DONCASTER. 
This event came off on Wednesday, the 13th ult. The subjoined ac- 
count of it is selected from many that have appeared. 


Nothing could be more beautiful than the St. Leger Day; but, although 
the crowd was as great and as earnest on its favourites as ever, there was 
@ sensible falling off inside the enclosure, which is nothing more than the 
fate of nearly every great meeting this year. The sales in the morning 
were well attended, and among other high prices, a chestnut Surplice 
colt of Mr. Cookson’s fetched 1020 guineas. Sir Tatton Sykes, who is in 
his eighty-third year, held his time-honoured place on the right of Mr. 
Tattersall ’s rostrum, and at the course-gate of the enclosure. As the 
morning advanced, The Trapper began to be more fancied, and, with 
Ivan and Calamus, were in some little demand. Twenty-two starters 
were left on thecard, but only eighteen appeared. The parade was more 
neatly managed, and more imposing than we have seen it for many a 
year. Lord Derby’s three appeared, as the second bell rang, from the 
Rubbing-house—his Lordship and Scott walking alongside of Boiardo, on 
whom, contrary to expectation, Alfred ay was placed. Just as the 
entered the enclosure, his Lordship desired Holmes to take the Dervis 
(who began to be fidgetty) down the course, as it was feared his temper 
might give way on the scrutiny. Boiardo wore bandages, and was not 
nearly so much liked as Acrobat, either for look or actien, The latter’s 
“‘ stealing ” style of going was as good as any thing in the race; though 
Dervish’s could challenge very little criticism. All the three were as 
fine as stars, and Trapper’s coat shone again; but his leggy, light make 
foreboded no triumph. Calamus was a lengthy plain sort of horse; 
and it is said that Mr. Stanley, who gave £600, refused a £1500 bid from 
Baron Rothschild for him, about a month since. Knight of St. George is 
only a small but a very smart looking horse, with so much temper, that 
Basham kept him by himself till he was fairly obliged to go to the post. 
His ears were viciously set back; and, though the stable knew, from 
their trial-horse Kingston, what was he capable of, they had not a few 
fears on this score. Ivan seemed much fresher than he was at York ; but 
Autocrat was evidently short of work. The whole eighteen walked past 
the stand and back again, amidst almost breathless silence, and even 
Dervish and the Knight fell quietly into the ranks as they proceeded in 
Indian file to the St. Leger post. Assoon as Mr. Hibburd gave the or- 
der, the 4ot wheeled round—were in a cluster almost immediately—and 
away they went, leaving only Calamus, who, like the Reiver, jibbed the 
instant the word was given, and Marson trotted him back in a sadly 
downcast mood to the enclosure. 

On they swept, with Acrobat well up in the first rank ; and when they 
neared the Red-house two were beaten right away, and Boiardo seemed 
to be moving forward. As they swept round the in-take turn a roar 
arose that he, too, the pride of Malton, was beaten; and, before they 
reached the distance, it was evident that Sim Templeman was anything 
but easy on Acrobat; while the red spots, next the rails, and a yellow jacket 
on the outside, looked fearfully dangerous. Opposite the Stand, the tale of 
all Lord Derby’s horses was told, and Basham brought out his bay in 
earnest. Little Ashmall straggled, whip and heel, as for life, on Ivan, 
who ran as true assteel from end to end; and Basham kept nursing his 
odd-tempered horse till close at home, when he made his last effort, and 
Mr. Clark declared him the winner by a head. The defeat of the black 
jackets seemed to paralyse the crowd for an instant, and then a roar of 
thunder arose from the fielders. Hats were flung up, as if the owners 
wanted them no more; and, like the Tarpeian Maid of old, Mr. Morris 
was almost crushed with the compliments, hand-graspings, and pattings 
on the back, which he had to undergo, before he could reach his horse’s 
head. Arthur Wellesley was third, but not near enough to be placed ; 
Scythian fourth, Acrobat fifth, and Boiardo sixth, Dervish “ nowhere.” 
Private trials and public running were alike at fault. Acrobat has 
beaten Arthur Wellesley twice, in a canter, and Ivan with equal ease ; 
and here he had no chance with them. Mr. Morris had backed his horse 
very heavily, and certainly the St. Leger will be remembered to the end 
of time, as one of the most extraordinary ever known. The only solu- 
tion of it can be, that Scott’s horses are accustomed to such very soft, 
firm, tan gallops, that they did not feel at home on the hard ground. 
Knight of St. / sme ran as fast as anything in the Derby to Tattenham- 
corner, but showed temper. His subsequent running has been good, 
both at Worcester, and Newcastle, and Goodwood ; but his two-year-old 
ones in Ireland were very uncertain. Nothing could exceed the steadi- 
ness with which Basham rode him, but the result has caused very bitter 
disappointment to the Yorkshiremen, many of whom were loyal to Ivan 
to the last. He is the first of the Van foenp foals, and ‘he did not 
disgrace his sire. 

The result is thus officially registered. 


The St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovs. each for 3-yr-olds, colts, 8st.71b.; fillies, 
8st. 2lb. The owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs. out of 
the stakes. St. Leger Course. 159 subscribers. 

Mr. Morris’s Knight of St. George by Birdcatcher (Basham)1.—Lord Zet- 

land’s Ivan by Van Tromp (Ashmall)2.--Mr. G. Barton’s Arthur Welles- 

ley " Melbourne (Prince)3.—Mr. Howard’s Scythian by Orlando (Wells) 
4.—The following also ran :—-Mr. Magennis’s Hesse Cassell (Marlow) ; 

Lord Derby’s Boiardo (A. Day); Lord Derby’s Dervish (J. Holmes) ; 

Lord Derby’s Acrobat (Templeman) ; Lord Glasgow’s ch. ¢. by Panta- 

loon out of Physalis (Aldcroft) ; Mr. S. Hawkes’ Midsummer (G. Oates); 

Mr. R. E. Cooper’s Autocrat (Whitehouse); Mr. H. Hill’s Dr. O’Toole 

(Maton); Mr. M. Maxwell’s Palmeria (Clement); Mr. F. Knowles’s Baal- 

bec (Bumby); Mr. Payne’s The Trapper (Flatman); Baron Rotschild’s 

Middlesex (Charlton); Mr. J. Shepherd’s Aribbas (J. Osborne); Mr. J. M. 

as Calamus (J. Marson).--Betting.—5 to 4 agst Boiardo, 5 to 1 

agst The Trapper, 6 to 1 agst Acrobat, 10 to 1 each agst The Knight of 

St. George and the Dervish, 15 to 1 agst Scythian, 100 to 5 agst Calamus, 

25 to 1 agst Autocrat, and 50 to 1 agst Midsummer. 


We add a few St. Leger statistics that will interest our sporting readers. 


The St. Leger race on Wednesday next will be the 79th contest for that 
celebrated prize, which was instituted in 1776, four seasons before the 
Derby was established at'Epsom. In the three quarters of a century which 
have elapsed since then a dead heat has occurred only twice, the first 
being in 1839, between Charles XII. and Euclid ; and the second in 1850, 
between Voltigeur and Rusborough. In 1789, when a colt of the Duke 
of Hamilton’s came in first, the winner was disqualified on account of his 
rider having ‘‘ jostled” in the race, and it was given to Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
Pewet. The Leger has been won 26 times by noblemen, Lord Hamilton 
being the most frequent recipient of the “ blue riband” in the olden time, 
and Lord Eglinton in later days, the former having carried off the prize 
four times, and the latter three. Four has been the lowest number of 
starters for this race, and 30 the highest, when it was won by Memnon, in 
1825. Four times the start has been limited to 5 ; 6 times to 7 ; 10 times 
to 8; 5 times to 9 ; 7 times to 10 ; 6 times to 11; 4 times to 12; thrice to 
13 ; 4 times to 14; thrice to 15 ; once to 16 (Paulina’s year) ; thrice to 17 ; 
twice to 18 ; twice to 19; once to 20 (Rockingham’s year) ; once to 21 
(Reveller achieving the victory in the shortest time on record) ; twice to 
23 ; thrice to 24 ; once to 26; twice to 27; once to 28; and once to 30. 
Five horses—Champion, Surplice, the Flying Dutchman, Voltigeur, and 
West Australian, have won both Derby and Leger ; and five horses—Ma- 
meluke, Priam, Coronation, Cotherstone, and Cossack, which had won the 
Epsom prize, failed to carry off the Leger, each getting the second place. 
Ion gained secoudary honours in both races in 1838. The Surrey seconds 


have twice only borne off the Leger laurels, viz., Lanncelot and Sir Tat- 
ton Sykes. The Doncaster prize has never been obtained by a first or 
second filly for the Oaks with the exception of the Queen of Trumps, 
which won both Oaks and Leger in 1835. Nine of the Leger winners have 
descended from previous wianers of this event ; five others from Derby 


winners, The present is the largest number ofentries for the Leger, being 
ten more than the number in 1846, when it was 149. 


~~» ---—— 

Evpatoria.—The following description of the place selected for the 
landing of the allied troops will be found interesting :—Eupatoria is 
situate on a low, flat, sandy beach, stretching along the northern side of 
a semi-circular roadstead. The lazaretto is to the west, and extends as 
far as the projection, which throws out a sandbank, Between it and the 
town there are several windmills. They are also seen to the south, be- 
tween the town and a great salt lake named Sak. Towards the south- 
east of the roadstead the summits of several of the mountains of the 
south coast of the Crimea—among the most remarkable being the Tchadir- 
Dagh may be seen, The lake Sak covers a considerable extent of ground 
to the eastward of the city, and is separated from the sea by a narrow 
neck of land. 

As our army will march southward from this point, a few words as to 
the coast-line may be opportune. The great road from Eupatoria to Se- 
bastopol is a remarkable one, never leaving the coast more than three or 
four miles. Leaving Eupatoria the coast is more elevated, and rises pro- 
gressively to the south. At 22 miles south, 18 deg. east of Eupatoria, the 
cape Loukoul forms a remarkable projection by its perpendicular shores 
of little elevation, and of reddish tint. It is 13 miles to the north of Se- 
bastopol. The town has some coasting trade with Kherson, Odessa, and 
other places. The population is about 10,000. The town exports corn, 
butter, hare-skins, hides, wool, wine, and salt; a special article of 
trade is black lamb skins, Before it was destroyed by the Russians in 
the last century, the population was 15,000. Salt is made in the lake, 
but it is not equal to that of Perekop. There is an old manufacture of 
leather. This town came into the possession of the Russians in 1784. 

At Loukoul the coast is divided by two thickly wooded valleys, down 
which run the rivers Kacha and Belbek. These have to be crossed. A great 
church is erected in the last of these valleys. Mountains rise in triple 
rows towards the east, and the table lands of the summits, with their 
white edges, give them the appearance of fortifications. The Tchadir- 
Dagh is likewise remarkable here on account of its form and isolated po- 
sition. After crossing the Belbek, it is probable that the army, by a de- 
tour to the east and south, will arrive on the land side of the great Rus- 
sian stronghold, and proceed at once to its regular investment. The 
fleets on the seaward face of the town and works are trying the effect of 
their long range guns on forts Constantine and Alexander. The town of 
Sebastopol is commanded from the land side by a chain of elevations, 
which, unless recently fortified, are merely used for telegraph stations 
and look-outs. It is the opinion of many military men thaf the Russian 
fleet of line-of-battle ships and steamersin the harbour and careening bay 
may be forced out to sea or destroyed by the long practice of our Paix- 
hans and Moorsom shells, while the other operations of a regular siege are 
in progress. 

What follows is from a leading article in the Times of the 22nd inst. 


Eupatoria, Sebastopol, and Simpheropol form the three angles of an 
equilateral triangle, of which each side or base is about 40 miles in length. 
The high road indicated on our maps follows two sides of this triangle, 
and consequently brings the traveller to Sebastopol by way of Simphero- 
pol—a considerable round. The country, however, is open ; it consists 
of grassy steppes, with villages, cultivation, and abundance of cattle, and 
it is not unlikely that a more direct course may be taken. 

We are confirmed in this supposition by the narrative of Marshal Mu- 
nich’s campaiga in 1736 over the same ground, and some of the particu- 
lars of that war will be read with interestat the present time. After forc- 
ing the lines of Perecop, the Russian army marched in ten days to Eu- 
patoria across a country singularly deficient in water and all other sup- 
plies. At Eupatoria Munich found himeelf in the same position in which 
our army is now placed, except that he had not the advantage of an enor- 
mous fleet to assist his operations by sea. On the 21st of June, 1736, 
the Russian General resumed his march upon Bakschi Sarai, following 
the coast of the Black Sea, and the historian of the war adds that since 
the troops had entered the Crimea they bad nowhere found such an abun- 
dance of victuals and provisions as by this route. In six days’ march 
the Russian army reached the gorges of the mountains which crown the 
flat ground in the environs of Bakschi Sarai, which was then the residence 
of the Khan of Crim Tartary, and there a decislve battle was fought. 

Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Arnaud have, therefore, now to choose 
whether they will follow the main road which conducts them further into 
the interior of the country, or whether they will, like Marshal Munich, 
adhere to the tracts parallel with the coast. The latter course has seve- 
ral obvious advantages ; the sea protects the right of the army, and af- 
fords an easy means of conveying all the heavy portion of the baggage 
and stores ; and, if the enemy should give us battle in the course of the 
march, the whole army could be rapidly concentrated to oppose him. 
The passage of the Alma and the Katcha may be disputed, but the first 
strong position appears to be at the mouth of the valley in which Bak- 
schi Sarai is situated. By the coast route Sebastopol would be about six 
days’ march from Eupatoria ; by the interior, twice as long. 





Care or Goon Hort. Tue First ParLiaMENt.—Letters and newspapers 
from Cape Town to the 25th July have reached us by the Argo. The 
great event in the colony was the opening of the new Parliament, on the 
Ist July. This ceremony was duly performed in the State-room of the 
Government House. Early in the morning, a guard of honour took up 
its position on the lawn ; ladies and gentlemen, Coneuls in uniform, the 
Judges, the Bishop of Cape Town and his clergy, arrived in succession, 
and occupied the places provided for them. About mid-day, Sir Joho 
Wylde, leading the Legislative Council, entered ; and shortly after, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Colonial Secretary, and a suite. The House of 
Assembly was summoned ; and, following home precedents, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor read a speech of some length, embracing the general state 
of the colony, and the several questions affecting its interests,--the de- 
fence of the frontier ; the war leading to the erection of defences to Cape 
Town ; the establishment of British Caffraria as a separate government ; 
the postal service ; public works ; education ; prisons ; an edifice for the 
Parliament ; and a dissertation on the scope and advantages of the con- 
stitution conferred on the Cape by the Imperial Government. 

At a meeting of the House of Assembly on tae 30th June, mainly for 
the purpose of electing a Speaker, two candidates were proposed for that 
office—Mr. Fairbairn, and Mr. Brand. Ona division, Mr. Brand had 24 
votes, Mr. Fairbairn 19 : thus Mr. Brand was elected Speaker. So far 
as both Houses had proceeded, all had been harmony. The“ Votes and 
Proceedings ”’ show a pretty list of subjects for future legislation. Several 
bills of much interest were before the Parliament ; one for securing free- 
dom of speech and debates or proceedings in Parliament ; anotber for se- 
curing freedom of speech and debates out of doors, or the liberty of the 
press, one for removing doubts as to the exact position of the officers of 
Government in both Houses ; one for improving the municipal ordinan- 
ces or laws ; another for the better constructions ofroads, one for removing 
restrictions on promissory notes for one pound and upwards ; with some 
others of a local or “ private” nature, as all bills are called that are not 
of general application. ‘ 

The revenue of 1853 greatly exceeded the estimates. The excess re- 
ceived over estimated revenue for 1853 was no less than £84,529.—or 
£308,472. to £223,843. The total estimated expenditure for the same year 
was £255,842 the actual expenditure, £256,919. There Is at present a large 
balance in the treasury--upwards of £80,000.--London paper Sept 9 


New System or Preservina Meat.—If fresh meat could be had from 
distant countries where it bears a very low price, the people of France 
would be able to purchase a much larger quantity of animal food ; 
but this has been hitherto impossible, for the cost of transport and of 
fattening would be such as to make the meat dearer than that which is 
raised in France. Attempts have been made to preserve meats in the 
cheap countries, and export them to France, but they have all failed. 
There is now a poject before the Emperor and the Minister of War for the 
drying of meat in South America, where it can be had at about one sou 
per pound, and importing it from thence for the use of the army and 
navy. We have seen some specimens of meat dried in Parie, and which 
at the expiration of five months, were perfectly fresh and good. In South 
America a very large quantity of meat is dried in the sun, but the pro- 
cess carries away a very large portion of the nutritious properties, and 
it remains good only for a few weeks. The process on which the go- 
vernment has now to give a decision is simple and apparently efficacious. 
The water of the meat, which forms a very large portion of its bulk, 
is removed, not by heated air, which has been frequently dried, and 
never with success, but by mechanical means; the meat is then plunged 
into a sort of varnish made from the gelatinous portions of the animal, 
and which not only forms a hard surface, but also enters into the pores 
of the meat and augments the nutrition, and then the meat is gradually 
dried. In about fifteendays it is fit for packing, and will, according to 
the assertion of the inventors, keep good for two or three years. we 
required for use, the meat is put for a few minutes into water, and . 
nearly resumes its original bulk, and is cooked in the usual way. If i 





be true that meat thus prepared will keep for two or three years, OF 
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ear, the adoption of the process) will produce an enor- 
mous change in the economy of subsistence. In South America it can 
be prepared at about two sous per Ib., including every cost. As it is 
reduced in bulk about one-half, the cost to transport would not exceed 
one sou, and it could be sold in France with a profit of 25 per cent. at 
four sous per Ib. South American meat is not, perhaps, equal in quality 
to that raised in France, but even supposing it to be inferior to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent., the working-classes and the poor would have an 
abundant supply of animal food.— Galignani. 


even for one 





A Bap Loox-ovr mv Tas Buack Sea.—A private letter, dated “ Bay 
of Varna, Sept. 4,” has been published, containing the following ugly 
statement :-—“ About four days since, a Russian steamer came off the 
place under false colours, lowered out a boat, which ran amid our ships, 
and saw all that was going on, and then returned to the steamer. The 
fact became known by a master of one of our steamere—a trader--hav- 
ing recognised in the boat, as it passed, an old Russian Captain with 
whom he was acquainted at St. Petersburgh. The affair caused great con- 
sternation. Two French steamers were immediately sent in pursuit, but, 
strangely enough, were soon recalled. Our General dined with the Ad- 
miral yesterday, and when he returned to the transport he said, ‘ There 
seems to be some truth about the Russian steamer and boat.’” There 
has been no effectual blockade in the Black Sea, and there is general 
dissatisfaction about Dundas and his fleet. 

Tur Crimea.—This fine appendage to the Russian empire was con- 
quered in 1785 for the Empress Catharine the Second, by the crowning 
act of General de Lacy, an Irish Catholic in the Russian service. Hie 
nephew, Cornet de Lacy Pierse, of the Russian service, alsoa young 
Irishman, served throughout the campaigns on the Danube in 1828-9, and 
his letter to his sister appeared in the English journals of the day ; and 
it is remarkable that now, in 1854, General de Lacy Evans, anot..er mem- 
ber of that military family, representing the Protestant branch, is aiding 
2 —— those acquisitions from the Russians and on the side of the 

urks. , 

ORIGIN OF THE CHILTERN Hunpreps,--A portion of the high lands of 
Buckinghamsbire is known by the name of the “ Chiltern Hundreds.” 
Formerly these hills abounded in timber, and afforded shelter to nume- 
rous banditti; to put them down and to protect the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring part from their depredations, an officer was appointed under 
the Crown, called the “ Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds.’ As it is an 
office under the Crown, any member accepting it, ipso facto, vacates his 
seat in Parliament. 

CoLoGNe CATHEDRAL ; THE WORKS OF CoMPLETION.—While we are tra- 
velling about among the foreign Cathedrals, a word may be said regard- 
ing the work done at Cologne during the past two years. The walls and 
window-mullions of the nave and transepts are now up; the outside bat- 
tlements and pinnacles are placed, and some of the canopies above the 
windows. Next will come the vaulting ; and, we suppose, the placing of 
the flying buttresses, which may be requried to meet the thrust of the 
arches, so lightly supported. There is, possibly, some seven years’ work 
of this sort to be done ; but when it is done the body of the church will be 
essentially complete, and there will only remain the towers and the deco- 
rations.— Jbid. 

Buack-Bat PRactice.—A man was never black-balled at a Club yet, 
but it turned out afterwards that somehow “his name had been put up 
without his consent.” 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
FOURTEENTH STRE ET, UNION SQUARE. 
LAST NIGHT BUT 8 OF 
ADAME GRISI and SIGR. MARIO. MONDAY, OCTOBER 9th, BELLINI’S GRAND 
OPERA I PURITANI. (The Puritans.) 

Entrance Ticket.—Parquette and Ist Circle, $2; Secured Seat, $1; Additional Second Circle, 
$1; Amphitheatre, 50 cts. Tickets and places may be secured at the Academy from 8 to 5 o’clock 
daily ; also at HALL & SON’S, 239 Broadway, and VAN NORDEN & KING'S, 45 Wall street. 

Doors open at 6}; ; Performanees commence at 734. 

—S=——— : 


Exchange at New York on London, 10834 @ 10934. 
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The Canada, Cunard mail steamer of the 23d ult., has brought intelli- 
gence of the long-expected event, on which we most heartily congratulate 
our readers. Fifty-eight thousand men of the allied forces, consisting of 
25,000 British, 25,000 French, and 8,000 Turkish troops, landed on the 
14th ult. at Eupatoria in the Crimea. A description of this place and of 
the road thence to Sebastopol will be seen elsewhere. The disembarka- 
tion was entirely unopposed, there being reason to believe that the enemy 
was completely deceived as to the point at which it was to be attempted. 
It is satisfactory thus to know by experience that in spite of the legions 
of spies in Russian pay, the councils of the Commanders of the Expedition 
can be kept profoundly secret. The very interesting details of the em- 
barkation at Varna are altogether too long for our columns ; moreover, 
whilst the public is expecting to receive accounts of a hostile collision, 
these routine movements, cleverly as they may have been executed, have 
no absorbing interest. The eye runs lightly over the lists of divisions, 
and steamers, and transporte, and so forth ; but it settles with fixed at- 
tention upon the words telegraphed to the British government, and made 
public in London by its authority—* the troops had commenced march- 
ing on Sebastopol.” Other items of the news, even connected as they 
are with the strife that is now about seriously to commence, make small 
impression on the mind, so engrossed are the feelings in the issue of this 
most important movement. As however we have no room for extracts 
from the journals now come to hand, we may as well put down: two or 
three of the reports that accompany the more authentic information. 
T hus we have it that vessels from the Allied naval squadrons are auchor- 
ed at certain points along the coast, that command the high-road from 
Russia proper into the Crimea, in order to prevent the entry of rein- 
forcements for the enemy; that certain newly-erected batteries at Odes- 
sa have been destroyed, and that a detachment of steamers from the 
fleets again threatens that city; and further, that the Russians have 
entirely evacuated both Wallachia and Moldavia, leaving not a soul be- 
hind them, but pillaging and devastating the country, and breaking 
down all the bridges on their retreat. 

In other respects, this arrival! brings us little European news. In the 
Baltic, nothing special has occurred ; nor do we yet know whether the 
season for operations will be allowed to close, without any further action 
on the part of Sir Charles Napier. In view of his well-earned reputation, 
of the immense force under his command, and of the issue of the late at- 
tack at Bomursund, the public is fairly puzzled to know why he has done 
80 little. Wecan offer no clue to the mystery ; but presume that the 
riddle will be solved on some future occasion. In the meantime—as we 
asserted last week, in contradiction to some of our contemporaries—to talk 
of the immediate recall of the Baltic fleet, is to talk of a palpable absur- 
dity. It will remain where it is until the Czar’s men-of-war are frozen 
into winter-quarters ; and Sir Charles, too, will probably, stick by his 
pre though on this latter point we cannot of course speak with cer- 

ainty. 

Spain continues externally tranquil, but the populace of Madrid is still 
represented as uneasy and giving cause for anxiety. We still notice Mr. 
Soulé’s name in print, with speculations as to how far he aided and 
abetted the last Republican rising. But we see no further pronuncia- 
mentos from that remarkable specimen of a model ambassador. Queen 
Christina has arrived at Bordeaux from Lisbon, on board a French vessel ' 
of-war, that might have been used for a more useful purpose than trans- 
porting this political exile from Spain. England, it seems, is her chosen 
place of refuge. We trust she will there be treated with supreme con- 
tempt. 

We have not thought it requisite to copy any of the lengthened details 
of the late visit of Prince Albert to Louis Napoleon at Boulogne. All 
however passed off brilliantly, even to the show er of rockets amidst which 





the Prince embarked, late at night, on his return to his own adopted he would use the advantages conferred upon him by his official position 
country. We have already taken the liberty of characterising the whole for the purpose of furthering his business views. Of course, in due time, 
affair as a nine days’ wonder ; and our impression of it is not changed by | this conversion of an American diplomatist into a stock-jobber will be 
a somewhat silly speech attributed to*the usually reserved Emperor of | either denied or justified, by the organs of those who gave him this oppor- 


France. 


Over his wine and in the presence of a number of guests, British tunity of dishonouring them and serving his own ends. As for the Roths- 


and French, he declared that “the united flags of France and England childs, it is notorious that their prodigious power as financiers arises 


form a rainbow of Liberty, under which the yoke of the despot will be an- 
nihilated.” Much may be forgiven to after-dinner orators ; but for the 


| 


partly from the extent of their connection, and that they have branch- 
houses in all the leading commercial capitals of Europe. It will be dif- 


allusion to Liberty, from such lips-—weil, well, it is no concern of ours. | ficult therefore to exonerate Baron Lionel Rothschild, M. P., from a moral 
Prince AJbert, we observe, extended to his Majesty an invitation to | charge of treason, though at the same time we doubt not that the books of the 


England, assuring him that Queen and people would be charmed to see 
him. -The Prince of course could answer for his Royal Consort, but we 
inc line to think he could answer for her alone. 

Our amiable Queen, who seems never so happy as when remote from 
the eplendours and ceremonials of her Court, is rusticating in the High- 
la nds of Scotland, notwithstanding a former intimation that the cares of 
th e State and the necessity of being near her Ministers would prevent her 
Majesty’s annual excursion. Would that we could gather from this 
change in ber Majesty’s domestic arrangements, that the Government is 
now steadily and determinedly bent upon pushing forward the war with 
vigour.--Public Thankegivings for the abundant harvest have been offi 
cially ordered in all the Churches of the Realm.—St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool, a magnificent edifice known to not a few of our readers, was 
ina ugurated and opened to the public on Monday the 18th ult. After the 
singing of the national anthem, the Bishop of Chester delivered a suita. 
ble prayer. The Mayor then formally declared the opening ; and then 
followed the first of a series of Musical performances, by which Liverpoo} 
was for three days enlivened. We have not a scrap of space for particu- 
lars ; nor can we do more today than mention that the British Associa- 
tion had commenced its annual meeting also at Liverpool with a pro- 
mise of mnch benefit to the cause of Science——The Cholera has greatly 
subsided in London. 

Most sincerely do we wish that our brief remark of last Saturday—to 
the effect that Mr. Drummond, the Canadian Attorney General, might as 
well have remained at Quebec, as journeyed on to Washington in the hope of 
expediting the operation of the Reciprocity Bill-—had been proved in the 
end flippant and untrue. But it bas proved to be neither; although it 
has cost the American Attorney General four mortal columns of a 
Washington newspaper, to explain to our geod Colonial friends the reasons 
wherefore Lord Clarendon’s liberality could not be metin a similar spi- 
rit. The best thing for the new Captain General of British North America 
to do—for we observe that Sir Edmund Head is at length gazetted to his 
high office--is to urge upon the Lieut. Governors of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia the importance of immediate sessions of their Legislatures. 
Surely the consummation of such a Treaty were worth a step, out of the 
routine of official tardiness. 

Lord Elgin’s starring tour in Upper Canada, whereof the Hon. Fran- 
cis Hincks is the lesser but attendant luminary, occupies a large space in 
the Provincial journals before us, and has been the crowning point of the 
great Agricultural Exhibition at London in Canada West. Not that hi§ 
Lo rdship is popular wherever he goes, and not that his fallen Minister is 
a likely person under present circumstances to enhance such popularity 
as he possesses—far from it ; but then Lord Elgin has so much bonhommie, 
so much tact, so much fluency, and so much of the easy grace of high- 
breeding, that he wins people over to him despite their prejudices. We 
ca nnot, however, to-day either follow his course or cite any of his appo- 





"| site hits. 


Two or three members of the new Ministry have been re-elected to 
Parliament, and it is considered certain that Sir Allan McNab will be simi- 
larly successful at Hamilton. We regret toseean allusion made to his in- 
disposition._-Mr. Morin has introduced his new Bill for changing the con- 
stitution of the Legiclative Council. Its provisions are very peculiar, and 
will excite an infinity of comment, to say nothing of opposition, But 
they prove at least that the Conservative element in the new Cabinet must 
have a very influential voice. The actual members are to hold their seats 
for life, whilst sixty new members are to be elected—not all at once, bution 
three batches of twenty, at intervals of a couple of years. We shall have 
occasion to return to the subject. 


Some of our British readers may perhaps think it strange that we 
should publish the bitter philippic against the officers of the Forty-sixth 
Regiment, and against Lord Hardinge, that is to be found in another 
column. We do it advisedly. Such articles, in leading journals, aid in 
wiping out the odium incurred.—We are glad to note that the Perry 
Testimonial and Defence Fund has already reached the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds. Amongst the new contributors, we find Major-General the 
Duke of Cleveland—the Earl of Portarlington—Gore Langton, M. P.— 
the Hon. Emily Noel Hill-—“ An old officer of the Fourteenth Light Dra- 
goons”’~-Lord Ashburnham--and the Ear! of Shaftesbury. 

We notice as a sign of the times, that although Lord Hardinge has 
manifestly set public opinion and common eense at defiance, in his mis- 
management of this unhappy affair, he has listened to the remonstrances 
of the press in another matter. It may not be known to many of our 
readers that the Queen’s army officers are apt to look somewhat supercili- 
ously upon those who serve the East India Company, over whom they take 
precedence on all occasions. Lt. Nasmyth, attached to the latter, recent- 
ly distinguished himself as an amateur soldier at the defence of Silistria, 
and on himself and the lamented Capt. Butler high euiogiums were justly 
and generally passed. Lord Hardinge has bad the good sense to promote 
and transfer him to the Royal Army, an honour almost unprecedented in 
the British Military Service. Well done, Lord Hardinge ! 





A successor to the lamented Bishop Wainwright has been elected, by 
the annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese 
of New York. The new Provisional Bishop is theReverend Horatio Pot- 
ter, D.D., who for more than twenty years has been known and respected 
as the Rector of St. Peter’s Church at Albany, and who brings into the 
sacred office the combined qualifications of an unimpeachable character, 
@ dignified bearing, and the holding of moderate views on the many em- 
barrassing questions that bring disunion into the Church. The Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, of Brooklyn, was the most prominent amongst the clergymen 
whose friends had made them competitors for the Episeopate. It was 
only after eight ballots that the choice was determined, by a joint clerical 
and lay vote of 172 for Dr. Potter, and 126 for Dr. Vinton. But it 
should be added that the final decision was ratified by a vote unani- 
mously carried, and that the reverend gentleman last-named was foremost 
to congratulate the convention on the wisdom that had guided the issue. 
--The Bishop Elect, who is we believe about fifty years of age, is a bro- 
ther of Dr. Alonzo Potter, Bishop of Philadelphia. That the adjoining 
dioceses should have twice successively been placed under the episcopal 
care of brothers—the Bishops Onderdonk and the Bishops Potter--has 
not, of course, escaped the observation of the press. 





A Paris correspondent of the V. Y. Tribune communicates, and 
vouches plausibly for, a very extraordinary statement. He asserts that a 
new loan tq Russia has been negotiated by Mr. Belmont, the U. S. Minis- 
ter to the Hague, and has been absolutely taken by him in the name of 
the firm of Rothschilds of Frankfort. We really hesitate in believing this 


firm will be so doctored, that no legal proof of criminality shall exist. At 
any rate we can only wish that they and Mr. Belmont may financially 
burn their fingers in the operation. The landing of the Expeditionary 
army in the Crimea will not have tended to send the new Russian stock 
up toa premium. 

It was only on Saturday last that we commented on the uncertainty of 
news, said to have come to hand from Mexico, instancing, as one of the 
doubtful points, the fate of the Count Raousset de Boulbon. Unhappy 
gentleman! we now know of it with certainty. He was tried by Court- 
martial at Guaymas on the 9th of August, and sentenced tobe shot. His 
execution took place, on the 12th. He met his death manfully. 

On such melancholy occasions—if it be melancholy that fillibusterism 
should receive its due—it is not unusual to indulge in eulogiume of the 
victim to his own folly, mingled with more or less of lamentation. But 
were we now inclired to follow such an example, we could scarcely do 
so. The quaint remark of an elderly Scottish dame, a-propos to such 
matters, will force itself provokingly upon our recollection. Glancing 
over an historical period, for the benefit of a child, she had to mention one 
of her noble countrymen, whom rebellion had brought to the scaffold. 
“ His head was cut off,” said the instructress. “It was nae gude for 
much, but it was a sair loss to him, puir fellow!” Are not these few 
words an epitome of the recent tale that has come to a close? 





It is currently rumoured that the U.S. frigate Independence and the 
steamer Princeton, the latter under charge of Commander Hollins, are 
ordered to San Juan de Nicaragua on some mysterious errand. What 
the errand is no one can guess. It is scarcely credible that the Transit 
Company has again imposed upon the Administration the necessity of 
play ing bomb-bailiff, or that the hapless townsmen who have rebuilt their 
modest tenements will be punished twice for the same offence. It is 
equally improbable that having agreed with Great Britain to take the 
place under joint protection, the President should suddenly have deter- 
mined to capture it and hand it over, vi e¢ armis, to Nicaragua. But 
t here is no end to the guesses. We only expect to hear daily that our 
ship, the Boscawen, 70, has arrived there ; and we trust that, so long as 
the undignified game of brag is kept up between the two national flags 
in a foreign port, the relative amount of force displayed will be entirely 
disproportioned. Thus, and thus only, can trouble be avoided. 

General Concha, the recently appointed Captain General of Cuba, has 
been received at the Havannah with a great show of rejoicing. The 
thoroughness of the welcome awarded to him exhibited itself in festivities 
extended over several days. 





pAusic. 


Tue New Acapgmy or Music.—This vast establishment, better known as 
the Opera House in Fourteenth street, was inaugurated on Monday evening last, 
by the appearance of Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, and their troupe. Norma 
was given on the occasion; but as our musical critic has already treated of 
that, as well as of these artists generally, we shall pass on to the real novelty— 
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the house itself. We shall not, however, dwell at any length upon statistics. 
T he main points that interest the public in a new building of this description, 

are appearance and convenience ; the rest concerns managers and speculators. 

Br iefly then, we learn from our daily contemporary, the Tribune, that speaks 
by the book and by measure, that our new Opera House contains seats for 4,600 
persons, but that whilst in this numerical capacity it far exceeds any theatre 
in Europe, there are at least a dozen that greatly surpass itinsize. It follows 

therefore, that the audience in this house is more closely packed than in any 
of the celebrated European establishments. Indeed it may be said with truth, 

that the desire for squeezing a large number of seats,into a given space has 

been carr ied to so injudicious an extent, as seriously to militate against the 

co mfort of the spectators at large. Elbow room is wanting everywhere. Ac- 
cess to the seats is inconvenient. The most fashionable lounge has not evena 

“ Fops’ Alley’—in other words, the parquet has no central aisle. One might 

8 uppose the New York Academy of Music to have beeninternally arranged by 
so me calculating Cocker ; not built by an association of wealthy and spirited 
gentle men, for the comfort and enjoyment of themselves and their families. 
For the sake of the possible but remote contingency of seating 4,600 persons on 
one evening, the regular frequenters of the Italian Opera are systematically in- 

convenienced. It may, however, be presumed that where there has been the 

lib erality to erect such a sumptuous edifice, there will be the good sense to re- 

model its faulty accommodation. Complaints are general, and not the less so, 
beeause the old-fashioned horse-shoe shape adopted, and an ill-considered pitch 
of the seats in each tier respectively, have made the stage invisible from a con- 
siderable number of them. The stage itself, by the by, is smaller than might 

have been expected. This, however, we scarcely regret. In view of the name 
an d purposes of the house, it is well to have some limit put upon the capabili- 

ty for scenic display. Ballets and processions enliven an entertainment ; but 
they are not necessary items in the worship of St. Cecilia. 

Most heartily do we congratulate the Architect, Mr. Saeltzer, on having 
ach ieved a decided triumph in regard to Acoustics. Failure in this respect is 
so common, that one almost despairs of success. He has been happily, emi- 
nently, completely successful. The delicatest note from Mario’s lips is audible 
in any part of the house. The crash of the orchestral instruments comes out 
well fused and harmonised, from the sunken space allotted to them by a judi- 
cious innovation. 

And on another point the architect may be complimented. The coup d’eil 
of the auditorium is marvellously beautiful, whether in its bold modelling or 
its chaste adornments. Its distinctive features are two—the absence of colour, 
and the substitution of massive supports to the successive tiers of boxes, in 
place of the usual light iron pillars. We know that these must impede the view 
of acertain number of spectators : we speak only of their decorative effect. 
This isadmirable. The lowest range belongs to the Caryatic order; above 
this, medallioned heads in high relief are conspicuous ; and not to be passed 
over without approval are the sculptured Cupids holding musical instruments, 
who preside, at intervals, over the front ofthe principal tier. We have spoken 
of the absence ef colour. White, you know, is scarcely considered to be one; 
and white, well-toned down and set off with gold, prevails throughout. The 
roof indeed, circular and divided into compartments, is skilfully ornamented 
with allegorical figures by Signor Allegri, and is thought by some connoisseurs 
not to harmonise with the remainder of the house. This is of small conse- 
quence. You must break your neck, to see it, for it towers 80 feet above you. 
So me also object to the uniformity and dullness and even “ chalkiness” of this 
comparatively quiet style of decoration. Tastes must differ. For our own 
part, we find this auditorium as near perfection as it well may be, and with 
more of massive, stately, aristocratic grandcur than anything we have seen in 
New York. We at least rejoice that the architect did not fall back on the 
paint-pot. 

But here our praises must end. The proscenium, that touchstone of the ar- 
chitect’s skill, is decidedly a gorgeous failure. Not its amber-coloured silk 
curtains, nor its quaint devices and ingenioas contrivances, nor its elaborate 
ornamentation, nor its little loves of private boxes, can redeem it from this 
charge. It is a superb hodge-podge, a splendid botch. We can forgive the 


serious charge, although we cannot but remember the confidence with | fattened arch that crowns it, ugly enough as it is, in consideration of the 
which it was predicted, at the time of Mr. Belmont’s appointment, that height so vast in proportion to the width; but we cannot forgive the prepom- 
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derance of horizontal lines, where the perpendicular should obviously prevail. | long and painful illness. Sir George Arthur entered the army in 1804, 
We cannot forgive that cruel hacking-into-pieces of the flat pilasters which, for , and served in Sir James Craig’s expedition to Italy in 1806; proceeded | 


lack of better supports, should seem to aphold the arch itself, and which, being 
complete in all the richness of their Corinthian capitals, go staggering about 
in the vain search for a pedestal, if pedestal there be. This bit-by-bit pilaster | 
is unpardonable. Nor can we overlook that single, petty, detached, and much- 
to-be-pitied colamn, which on either hand flanks the box on the first tier, be- | 
tween which and the auditorium it is protraded. In its meaningless imp erti- 
nence it rivals the brace.of columnar excrescences that figure on the Fifth av e- 
nue front of the new Union Club House. In short, we can scarcely believe that 
the architectural decorations of the auditorium and of the proscenium were de 
signed by one and the same person. 

We regret tosay that the audience on Monday, and again on Wednesday, was 
but a limited one; nor did it seem, on either evening, to appreciate the splen- 
dour by which it was surrounded off the stage, and the delicious artistic treat 
upon it. — 

We scarcely know whether we should notice under this, or under the dramatic , 
heading, the intended appearance, a) the Broadway Theatre, of a new English | 
Opera troupe.—They make their début on Monday in “ Somnambula,’’ and we 
are well assured that the company is one of no ordinary excellence. Miss Lou. 
isa Pyne is the prima donna, Mr. Harrison the leading male vocalist. It is not 
our habit to indalge in preliminary puffing; but in this case we anticipate a 
decided success, because we know th.é it is deserved. 


DOranta. 


I have often wished that mine enemy would write a book. The wish is 
Scriptural, and may be quoted maliciously to great advantage. But it neve r 
occurred to me, or to Job, to wish that mine editor would write a play. To 
tell the truth, my ideas of editors are somewhat confused. I have denied th em 
the ordinary attributes of humanity, and plays in such a solemn presence have 
seemed like impious impossibilities. An editor has seemed to me to be the in- 
carnation of all earthly virtues ; a majestic presence looming majestically above 
the weak vanities of the world ; removed in a celestial degree from critical con - 
tact ; and entirely superior to histrionic fame. In my wildest flights I hav e 
never contemplated the possible luxury of having an editor to criticise! I 
awaken to the luscious feeling all the more earnestly. Oh! if Ihada few more 
of them—or only another. With my large appetite for the business, I feel that 
one is not sofficient—particularly as that one happens to be mine own unknown * 
but religiously venerated chef. Yes, my dear Madam, the editor and proprietor 
of this paper is Alva’s personal property, this week. I feel sorry for his 
friends ; no—I don’t mean that. I feel sorry for my friends. That’s not exact - 
ly what I mean either. I feel sorry for some one, but I don’t know whom. 

It is altogether beyond my power of comprehension, why mine editor shoul d 
have selected such an establishment as the Metropolitan Theatre for his lite ra- 
ry bantling. That establishment is not yet in full working order. Exceptin g 
the Literary Censor, I don’t know any one there who does his duties with pe r- 
fect satisfaction.. There is a tendency to overdo everything—except by the 
Censor. There is good material in the Metropolitan company undoubtedly, but 
it requires whipping into shape. With the aid of the Censor I could make it 
the beat stock company in thecity. The artistes—or most of them—have not 
been used to criticism. There is, in consequence, a new and suspectible cuti- 
cle to operate upon. A radical cure might be effected. 

But why need I make any remark on mine editor’s drama being produced 
here? Other illustrious men have displayed a similar desperation. Lord John 
Russell, for instance, permitted his immortal work “‘ Don Carlos” to be brought 
out at the Surrey Theatre, in the Blackfriars Road, London. That chaste 
Temple, with its semi-nautical, and semi-Israelitish devotees, performed the 
fanereal rites of the English Statesman’s dramatic effort. In later days I read 
“Don Carlos.” It required a vigorous determination to pass the Rubicon of 
the first act. I did it, however, and was greatly strengthened. I felt that I 
had been enjoying a kind of intellectual Indian Club exercise--difficult to get 
through, but beneficial. To turn to the drama. 

The Borgias were certainly the most interesting personages of modern his- 
tory ; the family appeared to be a branch establishment of another concer n 
located in an offensively warm spot. All the Borgias would have made, and 
doubtless have become exemplary demons ; and a demon, my dear Madam, 
(call him what you will) is a most fascinating personage ; he is the soul of 
civility, and always an eminent “swell.” Lucrezia, descended from a race of 





thenee in the following year to Egypt, and, being sppolated Adjatant of | fn in atthe Court of Madrid, to be Ordinary Members of the Civil Div 


the Light Batalion, was engaged in the attack on Rosetta, and wounded 
in the right arm severely. He served in Sicily under Sir James Kempt. 
In 1809 he commanded the light company of his regiment with the Wal- 


| cheren expedition ; was employed in the attack on Flushing, and bein 


then on outpost duty, was ordered to check the advance of the Frenc 
force, which he effected. Many ofhis company suffered and he was again 
wounded. 

For his gallantry he was thanked in general orders, and appointed 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant General.—He subsequently served as military 
secretary to General Sir George Don, when Governor of Jersey. He after- 
ward joined his regiment in the West Indies, and was selected by the Duke 
of Manchester, then Governor of Jamaca, as Lieutenant Governor of 
Honduras, which government he administered for eight years. Being 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of Van Dieman’s Land in 1823, he re- 
mained in that colony twelve years. On his return to England he was 
created a Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
and was selected by her Majesty’s Government in 1837 to proceed to 
Upper Canada as Lieut. Governor, where he remained until the union of 
the Canadas in 1841. For his services, both military and civil, he was 
created a baronet on his return to England, and was a few months after- 
wards appointed Governor of the Presidency of Bombay. III health ob- 
liged him to resign his appointment in 1846; but previously, to mark 
their sense of his capacity and zeal during the very arduous time in which 
he was at Bombay, the Court of Directors appointed, and her Majesty’s 

overnment sanctioned, his being nominated to succeed Lord Hardinge, as 

overnor-General of India, inthe event of that nobleman’s death or re- 
signation. His return to England prevented him from deriving any ad- 
vantage from this high honour. i bd 

Her Majesty appointed him a member of her Privy Council in 1847 ; 
and in 1848 the University of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of D. 
C.L. He was appointed Colonel of her Majesty’s 50th, or Queen’s Own 
Regiment in 1853. Sir George married Eliza Orde Usher, second daugh- 
ter of Lientenant-General Sir Sigismund Smith, Royal Artillery, and is 
succeeded in his baronetcy by his son Fredrick Leopold. 


Mrs. Firzwittum.—We have this week to record the painfal circum- 
stance of the death of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, on Monday evening, from chole- 
ra. So sudden was the attack, that she had attended rehearsal at the 
Haymarket in the morning, and diedin a few hours. She was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Copeland, the manager of the Dover Theatre ; and was 
born in 1802, and two years afterwards is said to have appeared on the 
stage, as one of the children in the “ Stranger,” and the boy in “ Pizarro.” 
Charles Incledon heard her sing at ten years of age, “ Savourneen Dee- 
lish ;”’ and at thirteen we find her performing in “‘ The Poor Soldier” at 
the Dover Theatre. At the age of fourteen she was placed under Mrs. 
Bland, and much thereby improved her powers as a ballad-singer. Af- 
terwards engaged at the Haymarket, then under the management of 
Messrs. Morris and Winston, she made her début as Lucy in the “ Re- 
view ;” and afterwards as the Page, in “ The Follies of a Day.” In the 
country she had taken higher ré/es ; and there Mr. Thomas Dibdin, having 
seen her Bianca, in “ Fazio,” that gentleman engaged her for the Surrey 
Theatre, where she acted the heroine in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Heart of 
Midlothian.” She also egeheet great popularity as a French ballad- 
singer in the Manager’s “ Harlequin Hoax.’’ Her reputation now took 
her to Drury-Lane, under Mr. Elliston’s management, and there she ap- 
peared in the farce of “ Maid or Wife ;”’ afterwards called “ The Married 
Bachelor.” On Mr. Webster’s undertaking the conduct of the Haymar- 
ket she returned to that theatre, and continued to be attractive on its 
boards until she went to America ; after which she returned to it. While 
at Drury, our heroine was married to Mr. Fitzwilliam, then (1822) a po- 
pular actor of Irish characters, but whose reputation declining, his mode 
of life became uncertain ; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam seems to have been left to 
carve out her own fortune, irrespective of her husband’s aid. Her later 
history is to be found in the chronicles of the Haymarket theatre, of 
which, when Mr. Buckstone became manager, Mrs. Fitzwilliam was the 
principal ornament. The natural characteristics of her style made her 
universally popular ; in fact, she was one of the liveliest and most ge- 
nuine actresses that ever trod the boards. In private life she was much 
beloved on account of her exceedingly amiable character ; and the sudden 
termination of her most prosperous career will be generally regretted.— 
London News, Sept. 16. os 

In Paris, Philip Barker Webb, Esq. He long held a distinguished position 
among the most eminent botanists of the age, and was well known as the au- 
thor of several valuable botanical works. His magnificent Herbarium, co!lect- 
ed with great care, he has left by will to his “‘dear friend the Grand Duke of 





demoniacal swells, preserved all the strong characteristics of her line, and 
added to them the charms of womanly dignity and grace. But, with these 
alone, the character of Lucrezia was still repulsive. It needed the clever fore- 
sight of a dramatist, to engraft on her stern character a sentiment with which 
the mass of mankind could sympathise. Maternal affection was obviously the 
element demanded ; and Lucrezia’s love for her illicit son Gennaro supplied it. 
From that elevation we behold the unhappy woman, and can learn to what a 
depth she sinks. The incidents of ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia” are of the most intens i- 
fied character, and the intensity increases to the end. I make these remark s 
not because they are necessary, but in surprise that characteristics so sin gu- 
larly dramatic have not hitherto been transplanted to the English stage, in any 
thing better than the commonest of garbs. 

Now for my immediate subject. The Metropolitan version of “ Lucrezia 
Borgia” is founded, of course, on Victor Hugo’s celebrated prose drama; but 
unlike the latter work, it contains nothing to offend. Whilst all the impo rtant 
incidents are preserved, there are none of Hugo’s revolting sub-incidents. The 
French have a taste for side dishes of the horrible. A standing joint is suffi- 
cient for the English palate. Our author has put the drama into four acts, and 
has rewritten it in very excellent blank verse. I admit the fact cheerfully —at 
least as cheerfully as I can be expected to admit it. Still (I will say someth ing 
unpleasant) [ would suggest that the fourth act be abbreviated. It is too long, 
and works up to the catastrophe untragically. Every one knows that a disclo- 
sure is about to be made, and begins to guess what it is, before it is uttered . 

Miss Julia Dean as the heroine exceeded my expectations. Her make-up was 
excellent, and her acting throughout admirable. I can safely say that I have 
seldom seen any one more touchingly natural and effective than she was in the 
third act, where she pleads and intercedes, by all human and womanly means, 
for the life of Gennaro. Mr. Thompson as the Duke Alfonso was careful and 
proper; Mr. C. Pope as Gennaro powerful and distinct ; Mr. E. Eddy as Gu- 
betta good. Indeed the entire cast was strong, and the members of it tried in- 
dividually to do their best. 

Miss Julia Dean was loudly called for at the end of the piece, and made her 
appearance amid tumultuous applause. By the way, it is a curious historical 
coincidence that Miss Dean’s beautiful locks are of the precise hue of the fam ous 
Lucrezia’s. A fragment of the latter is preserved in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. Unlike her fiery countrywomen in general, Lucrezia had light, not dark 
hair. 

I have nothing unpleasant to add, I think. On the contrary, I am obliged to 
state that this version of “ Lucrezia Borgia” was highly successful. I wish that 
the author would write another play, that wasn’t. I could do myself justice 
then. ALVA. 





Obituary. 


JoOuN, Earu oF E.poy.—John Scott, second Earl of Eldon, died on the 
13th ult., in his 49th year, at his seat, Shirley, near Croydon, Surrey. He 
was only son of the late Hon. John Scott, by Henrietta Elizabeth, his 
wife, eldest daughter of Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart. Mr. Scott suc- 
ceeded to the family honours and estates at the decease of his grand- 
father, the celebrated Lord Chancellor Eldon, in 1838, Like that illus- 
trious nobleman, Lord Eldon was a strong Conservative, and was for 
many years President of the Pitt Club. He sat in the House of Com- 
mons as member for Truro, at the time of the Reform Bill. The title of 
Eldon is taken from Eldon, in the county of Durham, where one of the 
family estates is situate ; and Encombe is the name of the family estate 
and residence in Dorsetshire. The late Lord also enjoyed the Stowell 
estate in Gloucestershire, under the will of his great uncle, Lord Stowell. 
His Lordship married, 10th October, 1831, Louisa, daughter of Charles 
Duncombe, first Lord Feversham ; and by her leaves one son, John, Vis- 
count Encombe, now third Earl of Eldon, who will complete, in November 
next, his 9th year ; and six daughters, of whom the eldest, Lady Char- 
lotte Elizabeth Scott is now in her.21st year. 


Sir Georce Arravr.—We regret to announce the death, on the 19th 
September, of Lieut-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., K. C. 
H., D.C. D., at his residence in Gloucester-square, Hyde-park, after a 


Tuscany.”—At Western Lodge, Western-Super-Mare, Francis Hutchinson 
Gress, ties, J. P.—At the residenve of his father, Havant, Hants, J. T. Walk- 
er, Esq., H. B. M. Acting Consul, Foo-chow-foo, China.—At Varna, from an 
attack of cholera, in nine hours, Col. Trevelyan, of the second battalion of the 
Coldstream Guards.—At Burton-crescent, Capt. B. Hartley, Paymaster H. M. 
8th Foot.—At the Camp, Giveckla, near Varna, of dysentery, Lieut. F. J. Har- 
risson, 79th Highlanders.—At Glasgow, Peter Daly Murray, Esq., Staff-Sur- 
geon, h-p.—At the Rectory, Nuneham, the Worshipful and Rev. James Baker, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Durham.—At Varna, of cholera, F, W. She- 

og, Esq., M. D., 88th Regt.—At Islington, Capt. J. Salmon, R. N.—Charles 

entley, Esq., member of the Water-Colour Society, Pall Mall East.—One of 
the most promising botanists of India, Dr. John E. Stocks, has just died at 
Dottingham, near Hull.—At Vienna, Field Marshal Wimpffen.—At Vienna, 
Professor Unzelmann, the celebrated wood engraver.—-Letters from Cairo an- 
nounce that M. Vaudry, Sardinian Vice-Consul, who has for several years esta- 
blished commercial relations on the White River, in Central Africa, had been 
massacred by the natives.—At Brighton, Lieut-Col Newbery.—In London, Ca- 
os Hanbury, Esq., of Nice, and late of the 1st Royal Dragoons.—At Bath, 

harles Irwin, Esq., late of H. M. 83d Regt.—At Warna Bay, Lt-Colthe Hon. 
Robert Boyle, M. P., Coldstream Guards, second surviving son of the Earl of 
Cork and Orrery.—In London, Peter Bellenger Brodie, Esq., a distinguished 
Equity lawyer, one of the most emiment conveyancers of his time. 


APPOINTMENTS.--Captains : T L Massie to the Powerful, 84, at Ports mouth. 
Commrs: E B Rice from the Prometheus tothe Driver, v Hon Arthur A Coch- 
rane, prom to be Capt; F L A Selwyn from the Coast Guard to the Prome- 
theus; H G Austen to the Coastguard; C C Forsyth from the Coastguard to 
command the Hornet, 17, sc st-slp at Portsmouth, vy F A Campbell, prom to be 
Capt. Lieuts: Vice-Admiral Dundas has selected Lieut J W Douglas M’Do- 
nald, gunnery-lieutenant of the Britannia, 120, to be his flag-lieut, v Chambers, 

rom; G M Smith from the Coastguard to the Water/oo, 120, flag-ship at 
Sheerness; H Bacon from the Powerful, 84, to the Termagant, 24, at Ports- 
mouth. Surgeons: J Carmichael, D to the Bellerophon, 78, in the Black 
Sea; TS Wells to the Furious, st-frigate, on the Black Sea station; J Stewart 
to the Britannia, 120; E H Derriman, M D to the Britannia; J Walsh. M D to 
the Britannia. Paymasters: H Johnston from the Termagant, 24, to the Ben- 
bow, 72, Russian prison ship, at Sheerness; M F Moresby to the Curlew, at 
Chatham. a 

Promorrons.--In consequence of the death of John Dick, Esq., Admiral of 
the Blue, Capt. S. Thornton becomes a Rear-Adml. on the reserved h. p. list, 
and Capt. F. W. Beechey, well-known in the surveying service, a Rear-Adml. 
of the Blue.—To be Capts: Commrs. H. C. Otter, for valuable services in lay- 
ing down buoys in the Baltic: F. A. Campbell.—To be Commrs: Lts. O. M. 





To be Lts: Mates C. D. Robinson, and H. H. M. Magrath, and R. F. Broadrick. 
—To be Surgeons: Assist-Surgs. W. Davis, M.D.; J. W. Reid; S. Bowden. 


The Polyphemus, 6, p-w sloop, Comm. Phillips, has arrived at Ports- 
mouth from the coast of Africa, to be paid off.--Nearly the whole of 
the seamen who entered for special service in the Baltic fleet, with the 
right to claim their discharge at the end of the present year, have volun- 
teered for continuous service.--In compliment to France, the Admiralty 
has resolved to name one of the line of-battle ships ‘About to be launched 


“ La France.” 
Appointments. 


The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, C.B., now H. M. Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Swiss Confederation, to be H. M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Shah of Persia —The Dominica Colonist, of the 26th 
August, informs us of the appointment of Colonel Darling, formerly Lieuten- 
ant Governor of St. Lucia, (now at the Cape of Good Hope,) to the Go- 
vernor Generalship of Antigua and the Leeward Islands.—Richard Madox 
Bromley, Esq., Aceountant-General of H. M. Navy, to be an Ordinary Member 
of the Civil Division of the Third Class, er Companions of the Bath.— William 
Pitt Dundas, Esq., the Deputy of the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, to be 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland.— 

The following appear in the London Gazette of the 22d ult. 

Downing-street, Sept. 19.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir Ed- 
mund Walker Head, Bart., to be Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the 

rovinces of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and of the Island of 
rince Edward; and Governor-General of all the provinces on the Continent of 
North America, and of the Island of Prince Edward.—-Sir William Thomas 
Denison, Kt., Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers, to be Captain-Geueral 
and Governor-in-Chief in and over the colate of New South Wales, and Gover- 
nor-General in and over the colonies of New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 








Victoria, South Australia, and Western Aus¢ralia.—Sir Henry Edward Fox 


| Young, Kt., to be Captain-General and Governer-in-Chief in and over the colo- 





| 


| of Van Diemen’s Land.--The Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlet, H. M. Secre 

of Legation and late Acting Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Flerence, an 

Loftus Otway, Esq., H. M. Secretary of Legalion and late Acting nme a’ 
ion 


of the Third Class, or Companions of the Bath. 
Army. 


CuANGéEs IN THE ARMY OF THE East.—The following officers come home 
from the East on medical certificate :—Lt. Stevenson, 20th Regt ; Assist- 





| Surg. Leet, 85th Regt; Assist-Surg. Atkinson, Ist Royals; Major-Gen. 


Cator, R.A.; Capt. Beresford, R. A.; Capt. G. Rhodes, 94th Regt., at- 
tached to the commissariat department, Maj. Northey, 41st, and Lieut- 
Col. Tierney, Coldstream Guards, have permission to proceed forthwith to 
England on very urgent private affairs. Capt. Cust, Coldstream Guards, 
is appointed aide-de-camp to Major-Genl. Bentinck, v. Capt. Hon. H. 
Byng, returned to England on medieal certificate. Capt. Fellowes, 12th 
Lancers, is attached to the staff of the army, with the pay and allowances 
of dep-assist. Adjt-Genl. a= 

The 5th Dragoon Guards having suffered severely from the prevailing 
epidemic, which has carried off several officers and many men of the regi- 
ment, and having been deprived by sickness of its commanding-officer, 
and by death of the next senior officer, the Commander of the Forces is 
pleased to desire that the regiment should, as a temporary measure, be 
attached to the 4th Dragoon Guards, and placed under the charge of Lt- 
Col. Hodge. The Commander of the Forces earnestly recommends the 
regiment to the protection of Lt-Col. Hodge, who is requested to attend 
carefully to the maintenance of its discipline, and to render every assist- 
ance and support to the officer in temporary command (he is not of five 
years’ service), who, he doubts not, will gladly avail himself of the op- 
portunity to profit by the counsel and advice of so experienced an officer. 
Capt. M‘Donald, 92d Highlanders, is appuinted extra aide-de-camp to 
Major-Genl. Pennefather, C. B. -- 

Hicguianp Costume.—A strange dress for the Highland regiments has 
been decided upon. The kilt will be retained in the regiments alread 
wearing it, but the tunic or frock is to contain in front a quantity of clot 
shaped as flaps. . (This not very clear paragraph is extracted from a Lon- 
don paper.) _ 

Miurrary MovEMENTs IN Canana.—Another detachment of troops, con- 
stituting the head quarter division of the 54th Regiment, from Kingston, 
en route for England arrived here yesterday morning, and marched to 
the Citadel barracks. The corps will embark in the steamers Ottawa 
and Charity.--The Transports William and Flora, having on board 
the 66th regiment, sailed for Portsmouth at noon to-day.--Each of the 
regiments leaving the Province is diminished in number by several hun- 
dred men having been allowed to volunteer into the 16th, and Canadian 
Rifle Corps, 

Montreal. Kingston and Toronto, will be garrisoned by the Royal 
Canadian Rifles, and Qubee by the 16th Regiment. The latter regiment 
being augmented to a thousand strong, will leave this fortress with about 
the same compliment of troops as heretofore.—Qubec Mercury Sept 30. 


War-Orrice, Sept. 15.—2d Regt of Life Gds ; F Woodgate, Gent, to be Cor 
and Sub-Lt b-p, v Lumley, pro. 6th Drags; Lt Hunt to be Capt b-p, v Doyle, 
who ret ; Cor Timson to be Lt b-p, v Hunt ; E Dawson, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v 
Timson. 12th Lt Drags ; Cor Roe to be Lt b-p, v Hill, who ret ; to be Cor, b-p, 
C White, Gent, v Scholefield, who ret; F Jones, Gent,v Roe. 17th Lt Drags ; 
Cor Watson to be Lt. b-p, v Musgrave, who ret; A Burnand, Gent, to be Cor 
b-p, v Watson. Coldstream Reg of Ft Gds ; Lt and Capt Burdett to be Capt 
and Lt-Col w-p, v Brvt-Col Trevelyan, dec ; Ens and Lt Bingham to be Lt and 
Capt,w-p,v Burdett. 4th Ft; Lt Cocks to be Capt b-p, v Skinner, whose pro b-p 
has been cancelled ; Ens Forster to be Lt w-p, v Skinner, dec ; Ens Sykes to be 
Lt b-p, v Forster, whose pro b-p has been cancelled ; Serg-Maj Connell to be 
Ens w-p ; C Breton, Gent, tobe Ens w-p,v Forster. 7th Ft ; Capt Turner, from 
15th Ft, to be Capt v Hoare, who ex. i5th Ft; Capt Hoare from 7th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Turner, who exc; Serj-Maj Coape to be Ens w-p, and Adjt, v Walms- 
ley, who resigns the Adjy only. 23d Ft; Lt gage to be Adjt, v Tor- 
rens, who resigns the Adjy only. 52d Ft; W Bally, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v 
Shortt, who ret. 40th Ft; P Whalley, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v St Clair, app to 
4th Ft. 41st Ft; Capt Goodwin to be Maj b-p, v Northey, who ret; Lt Bligh 
to be Capt b-p, v Goodwyn. 43d Ft; Ens Brett, from 82d Ft, to be Ens, v 
White, whose app has been cancelled. 45th Ft; Lt Goff to be Capt b-p, v Gar- 
don, who ret; Ens Willoughby to be Lt b-p, v Goff; R Douglas, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p, v Willoughby. 46th Ft; Ens Hutton to be Lt w-p; R Brookes, Gent, to 
be Ens wpe v Hutton. 49th Ft; Lt Bellairs to be Capt b-p, v Wetherall, pro 
in the 3d WI Regt. 55th Ft; Ens Temple, from 98th Ft, to be Eas w-p, v 
Birch, pro; Lt Werge to be Capt w-p, v Brvt-Maj M‘Caskill, deceased; Ens 
Harkness to be Lt w-p, v Werge; Ens Richardsjto be Lt b-p, v Harkness, whose 

ro b-p has been cancelled. 57th Ft; Lt Lea to be Capt w-p, v Jones dec; Ens 
Venables to be Lt w-p, vy Lea; Ens Buller to be Lt w-p, v Venables, whose pro 
w-p has been cancelled; Ens Coope to be Lt b-p, v Buller, whose pro b-p has 
been cancelled; A Slade, Gent, to be Ens wp v Venables, pro. 73d Ft; Ww 
Gordon, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 74th Ft; Ens Hunt to be Lt w-p, v King, dec; 
Ens Magrath, from 25th Ft,to be Ensv Hunt. 77th Ft; Lt Nicholson to be 
Capt w-p, v Dilke, dec; Ens Maine to be Lt w-p,v Nicholson. 82d Ft; H 
Dowker, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Brett app to 43d Ft. 85th Ft; W Bell, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 88th Ft; E Perceval, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Webb, pro. 93d 
Ft; H Stirling, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Clayhills, pro. 94th Ft; Capt Bullerto 
be Maj w-p, v Cameron, dec; Lt Mahon to be Capt w-p, v Buller; Lt Wahabto 
be Capt w-p, v Mahon, whose pro has been cancelled; Ens Tod to be Lt w-p, 
v Mahon; Fd Murray to be Lt w-p, v Tod, whose pro has been cancelled; Ens 
Maithus to be Lt w-p, v Murray, whose pro has been cancelled; W Harness, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Malthus. Rifle Brigade; Col-Serj Brett to be Ens w-p. 
3d W I Regt;Maj Colman to be Lt-Col b-p, v Brvt-Col Montressor, who ret; 
Capt Wetherall, from 49th Ft, to be Maj b-p, v Colman. 

Mounted Staff Corps to be employed on service in Turkey—To be Ensigns; 
R Hunton, Gent, Serj Budgen, from 9th Lt Drags. 

Provisional Depot Battalion.—-Lt-Col Crutchley, from h-p, 23d Ft, to be Lt- 
Col; Brvt Lt-Col Bond, from h-p Unatt, to be Maj. 

Recrvitine Districrs.—Col Michael, C B, from 6th Ft, to be Inspect Field 
Officer, v Col Slade, who rets upon h-p of the 4th Ft, in the room of Col Tre- 
vor, app an Inspect Field Officer. 

Srarr.—Paymaster Dalgety, of the 69th Ft, to be a Paymaster of Detach- 
ments or of a Depot Battalion. 

Hosritat Starr.—R Macauley, Gent, to be Act Asst-Surg, v Loughman, re- 
moved from the service in cousequence of having absented himself, without 
leave, trom the Army in Turkey, Sept 15, 

Unarracuep.—Her majesty has been graciously pleased to si unify her com- 
mand, that Lt Charles Nasmyth be transterred from the Bombay Artillery to 
be a Capt Unatt in the Royal Army, in consideration of his services in the de- 


| fence of Silistria. 


Brevet.—Capt Naysmith, Unatt, to be Maj in the Army. ; 

War-Orrice, Sept. 12.--Srarr.—Col Forster, h-p unatt, to be Dep Adj- 
Genl in Ireland, v Eden, prom to be Maj-Genl. 

Recruiting Disrricrs.—Col Kelly, from the Provisional Battalion of Chat- 
ham, to be Inspect Field Officer, v Bush, prom to be a Maj-Genl i Col l'revor, 
h-p 4th Ft, to be Inspect Field Officer, v Frith, prom to be Maj Genl; eyo 
Drought, from 15th Ft, to be Inspect Field Officer, v Maunsell, prom to be Ma- 
jor Genl, Oct 1. i 

Orrick oF ORDNANCE, Serr. 11.—RI Regt of Artillery—Maj-Genl Hutches- 
son to be Col-Com, v Maj-Genl Jones, dec. 


Wanr-OrFick, SEPT. 22.—5th Regt of Drag Gds—it Henley to be Capt w-p, 
vy Duckworth, dec. 3d Lt Drags—Capt Ouvry to be Maj b-p, V Forbes, who 





Crewe Read, who lost an eye in the dashing affair at Eckness; J. A. Shears.— | ret ; Lt Williams to be Capt b-p, v Ouvry ; Lt King, from 12th Lt Drags, to be 


| Lt, v Gifford, who ex ; Cor Chichester to be Lieut b-p, V Williams ; W. Bond, 


Gent, to be Cor, v Chichester. 11th Lt Drags; Qtmr Yates, from 17th Lt 
| Drags, to be Cor w-p, and Adj, v Ennis, pro. 12th Lt Drags ; Lt Gifford, from 
' 3a Lt Drags, to be tt, v King, who ex. 16th Reg of Ft; 5 Hogge, Gent, to be 
| Ens, b-p. 23d Ft; Assist-Surg Sylvester, M B, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v 
Jenkin, dec ; Assist-Surg Raymond, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Risk, who 
resigns. 3lst Ft; G. Hamilton, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Cowper, whose app has 
been cancelled. 41st Ft; Ens Lambert to be Lt b-p, v Bligh, pro; R Maude, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Lambert. 46th Ft; Lt Dallas to be Capt b-p, v West. 
who ret ; Ens Coote to be Lt b-p, v Dallas. 56th Ft; Lt Eden to be Capt b-p, 
v Raban, who ret ; Ens Curwen to be Lt b-p, v Eden; A Turner, Gent, to be 
| Ens v Curwen. 68th Ft; Assist-Surg Johnston, M D, from Staff, to be Assist- 
Surg. 69th Ft; Lt the Hon A Bury to be Capt b-p, v Bennett, who ret ; Ens. 
Wood to be Lt b-p, v Hon A Bury; H Beresford, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Wood. 
7ist Ft: Ens. Lambton to be Lt b-p, v Fuller, who ret. 73d Ft; W. Mitford, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 79th Ft ; Ens Harrisson to be Lt w-p,v Maitland, pro; 
Ens McBarnet to be Lt w-p, V Harrisson, whose pro has been cancelled ; Eus 
Bell to be Lt w-p, v Cunninghame, pro. Ssth Ft; Assist-Surg Meade, from 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Shegog, dec. 97th Ft; Serg-Maj Derman to be Ens 
w-p- "3a Wi Reg ; Ens Carlisle, from Ist W I Reg, to be Lt b-p, v Wylie, whose 
4 b-p has been cancelled. Rl Can Rifle Reg ; Ens Innes to be Lt w-p,V¥ 

"Provisional Depot Battalion—Staff-Surg of Sec Class, Sinclair, MD, from 
h-p, to be Surg ; Qtmr Breading, from 77th Ft, to be Qtmr. A 

S __-Surg Parry from h-p of 4th Foot, to be Staff-Surg of Sec 
ney ny Fine oom bes Caylen Rifle Regt, to be StaffSurg of Sec Class; 
W Ferguson, Gent, to be Act-Asst Surg, v Sylvester, app to 23d Ft; Kd Ryall, 
Gent, to be Act Asst Surg, v Raymond, app to 23d Ft; W Day, Gent, to be Act 
Asst-Surg, v Johnston, app to 68th Ft; M Griffin, Gent, to be Act Asst-Surg, V 
Meade, app to 88th Ft. 

Brever.—Capt Adye, of Royal Artillery, to be Maj in the Army. . . 
FFICE OF ORDNANCE, SePT 15—Corps of Royal Engineers—See [t Darra 
wie First Lt, v Burke, killed in action; Bec Lt Maquay to be First Lt, v Ches- 
| ney, prom; See Lt Dawson to be First Lt, v Wrottesley, died of wounds. 
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New Books. 

Suakesreare’s ScuoLar : being Historical and Critical Studies of 
his Text, Characters,and Commentators, with an Examination of Mr. 
Collier's folio of 1632. By Richard Grant White, 41.M. No York. 
Appleton & Co.—As a work upon Shakespeare, this book-as Its title- 
page imports—is of a composite kind. Written by the author of two arti- 
cles on the Collier Folio, that appeared in Putnam’s Magazine last 
year, and attracted considerable notice, we anticipated much from it ; 
but after going through the labour of its perusal, we confess to @ feeling 
of disappointment. The amount added by it to Shakesperian literature, 
either in the correction of Shakespeare’s text, or towards the fuller com- 
prehension of the poet, bears but a small proportion to the bulk of the 
volume. But as neither our time nor our space enables us to go into that mi- 
nute examination, which a work so largely abounding in literal criticisms 
of the text wou!d require, we must limit ourselves to some general obser- 
vations. 

In the first place, we were struck with the author’s want of familiarity 
with the higher branches of Shakesperian criticism. Mr. White appears 
to have little, if any, knowledge of the investigations of Tieck, Ul- 
rici, Fr. Horn, Schlegel, or Gervinus, or of the later English critics who 


‘ have followed in the path of those comprehensive and penetrating Ger- 


mans. He is constantly referring to the Variorum edition, as if that 
compound of discordant materials embraced all that had been contributed 
towards the correction of - hakespeare’s text, or the better understanding 
of his genius. In short we found—what we did not expect to find in a 
work with such a title and coming from such a source—a want of Shakes- 
perian scholarship. This we should be disposed to pass over, were it 
not for the contemptuous manner in which, upon nearly every page, the 
author refers to the labours of previous commentators. It is very true 
that Shakespeare has been misconceived, and his meaning perverted, 
by many who have undertaken to tamper with his text. Alterations 
have been proposed, that served but to show the unfitness and presump- 
tion of those who suggested them. But if a great deal has been accumu- 
lated that is of no value, and much that is very ridiculous, it is also to be 
remembered that much has been performed ; and that a text, confessedly 
more imperfect than that of any Euglish author, is largely indebted to the 
many acute-minded and pains-taking men, who have sought to elucidate 
or restore it. This, Mr. White, in his historical introduction, half admits ; 
but in the subsequent parts of his work he constantly indulges in flings 
at the commentators as a body, and summarily dismisses many ef them 
with remarks that show that he is either unacquainted with, or has failed 
to appreciate, the extent or value of their labours. Nor is this superci- 
liousness limited to the commentaters. Milton, in the overflowing ex- 
uberance of his youthful fancy, threw off L’ llegro, his immortal in- 
vocation to Mirth, and took occasion to ask her, “ in Heaven yclept Eu- 
phrosyne,” while bringing with her 
Jest and pees an, 


Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 


to embrace the Stage in her joyous round, if 


—— sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 


But Mr. White, failing to perceive the felicity of this allusion, in its connex- 
ion with imagery appropriate to the care-dispelling Goddess, pronounces 
it a “ petty, puling dribble of belittling, patronising praise,” which might 
have been bestowed as a fitting compliment upon some “ missy contri- 
butor to a Ladies Magazine.’’ And, so far as Mr. White is concerned, it 
would have been all over with Miltoa, had he not afterwards “ atoned”’ 
for it, by the line, 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame ! 

which Mr. White, with critical solemnity, declares to be “ one of the 
grandest and most imaginative’ ever penned by the blind old bard, who 
sung of “ chaos,” of “ eternal night,” and of “ things invisible to mortal 
eye.” 

We have said that this book is of a composite kind ; that is, that it em- 
braces discussions upon the meaning of particular passages, literal correc- 
tions of the text, disquisitions upon the plays or upon individual charac- 
ters, a history of the text, and an account of the various commentators, 
with other matters, of an historical, literary, or antiquarian nature. The 
commentators upon Shakespeare may be conveniently arranged under 
three heads—those who have contributed matters of historical or anti- 
quarian value, to assist iu the correction of the text, or to shed light upon 
the poet’s meaning—those who have devoted themselves exclusively to 
the correction of the text—and the higher class, who by profound and 
searching criticism have sought to penetrate the depth of Shakespeare’s 
Hature, and get at what Wordsworth calls 


The /igiit, that never was on land or sea, 
The consecration and the poet's dream. 


To no one of these departments is the work before us limited: it is 
intended to comprise something pertaining to all. It has no regular 
plan or design, but is an aggregation of detached and fragmentary ma- 
terials, thrown together with little reference to their symmetrical unity, 
looking in short more like the hasty product of a man reading-up upon 
a subject, than the slow and deliberately matured results of patient 
scholarship. A proof of this will be found in the constant reference that 
Mr. White makes to himself—his intense love of Shakespeare—bis first 
experience in reading him, as a boy—the training he has undergone—the 
different views he has had of particular passages—and the amount of 
time and labour be has devoted to his task. As an introspective exer- 
cise, this may be very useful to the author ; but it is of no interest to the 
general reader. To say the least of it, it is in very bad taste, and is the 
more glaring, in a commentary upon a man like Shakespeare, who stands 
out, across the broad horizon of Literature, as the most illustrious exam- 
ple of the total abnegation of self—who, except in a few sonnets address- 
ed to private friends and evidently not intended for the public, has left 
in his works no trace of his own personality. But the modesty of the 
Master is not imitated by the “ Scholar,” for Mr. White keeps the reader 
constantly advised of the difficulties that he has overcome ; and that the 
reader may fully appreciate what has been gone through for his benefit, 
he is made acquainted with the intermediate stayea through which the 
critic has passed, in the process of working out his results. Profound 


scholars or thinkers grow insensible to past labour, as their work matures 


under their hands; and when they have wrought it into the shape in 
which they intend to give it to posterity, they are as little disposed to go 
‘back and dwell upon the means by which it was effected, as their readers 
would be disposed to listen to an account of them. What they sought to 
produce has been accomplished. The thing is created, and that is enough. 
It is otherwise with Mr. White. The recollection of the toil and fatigue 
that he has gone through is so fresh in his mind, that he cannot bear to 
part with what has cost him any pains, though it turn out that his labour 
was useless. We have consequently pages of disquisitions upon the 
meaning of particular passages, or of proposed alterations in the text, 
after recording which the reader is informed that somebody else has sug- 
gested the same thing, but that Mr. White knew nothing of the fact, until 
after his own opinion was formed. If the word or idea has been already 
suggested, that is sufficient for the purposes of Literature. This printing 
of a record of conjectural labours, where the results attained have been 
anticipated by others, very naturally brings to mind the celebrated pass- 
age in Sheridan’s play of “ The Critic.” 
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Puff. Perdition catch my soul but I do love thee! 
Sneer. Haven't I heard that line before ? 
Dangle. Yes, 1 think there is something like it in Othello. bait td 
Puff. Gad! Now you put me in mind on'’t, I believe there is ;—but that’s of 

no consequence. All that can be said is, that two people happened to hit on 

the same thought, and Shakespeare made use of it first—that’s all. | 

A portion of the work is given to the analysis of individual characters. 
That of Isabella is the longest aad the best ; though the view taken of it | 
has already been suggested by Hazlitt. He has conveyed it in a few lines ; | 
and we think more succinctly and clearly than Mr. White has done, in the 
thirteen pages that he has devoted to the subject. 

In further proof of fhe manner in which this book is got up, many passages 
might be cited, exhibiting the writer’s want of the most ordinary literary 
information, in matters upon which he does not hesitate to pronounce the 
most sweeping judgments, We will quote an instance. In a fling at the 
stupidity of Johnson and Sir Thomas Hanmer, he says: * 

This it was to edit Shakespeare in the Augustan age of English literature! 
Augustan in what? Its looseness, its servility, its maliciousness, its marrow- 
less thought, its inability to make its philosophy more than an iteration of trite 
orthodoxy Or triter scepticism, or its poetry more than an oily flow of pretty 
epigrams ! 

Now neither Johnson nor Sir Thomas Hanmer belong to the writers of 
what is called, in English literature, the Augustan age. That age em- 
braces the reigns of Anne and George I., though the term is more espe- 
cially applied to Queen Anne’s, and the few years immediately preceding 
it. Johnson was but a lad at school when this period terminated. His 
edition of Shakespeare was published nearly forty years afterwards, and 
that of Hanmer did not see the light until two years before his death, in 
1748. But the correction of this error would not help Mr. White, for, with 
the confiderice of one knowing all about it, he stands forth, pronouncing 
what the uninstructed might suppose to be a discriminating judgment, 
upon one of the active periods in English Letters. To talk of philosophy 
as “an iteration of trite orthodoxy or triter scepticism,” and of “ marrow- 
less thought,’ inan age that was ushered in by Cudworth’s great work 
on the Intellectual System of the Universe, and by the writings of Leigh- 
ton, declared by.so competent a critic as Coleridge tobe the most evangeli- 
cal of English theologians! The age in which Newton was knighted for 
his discoveries, and Ray, Halley, and Baxter were pushing forward the na- 
tural sciences with new and increased stimulus ; when Locke published his 
Treatises, and Bishop Berkeley his Disquisitions upon the Nature of Matter ; 
when Dr. Clarke, the metaphysical ally of Newton, carried on his celebrated 
controversy with Leibnitz, and met Hobbes and Spinoza, upon their own 
grounds, in his famous argument to prove d priori the existence of the Deity; 
when England’s greatest scholar, Bentley, was ransacking the whole do- 
main of classical literature, and the English pulpit was adorned by such 
preachers as Sherlock and Tillotson! To characterise as exhibiting no- 
thing but an “ oily flow of pretty epigrams” a poetical period that com- 
menced when Dryden was in his zenith, and embraced such authors as 
Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Congreve, Gay, Prior, Addison, Swift, and Pope— 
this is*but to expose the ignorance of.the writer, and lay bim open to that 
charge of presumption, which he is so ready to fasten upon others. And 
the book is not only disfigured by such rash and misplaced judgment ; it 
is marred, in many instances, by very bad taste in composition. Mr. White 
has a passion for rhetorical generalities, and his style consequently abounds 
in the use of high-sounding adjectives, and is marked by a constant strain- 
ing for effect. In instances, like the one we shall quote, the attempt to 
get something of the glitter of fine writing leads to the us2 of rhetorical 
illustrations that become exceedingly absurd. He is referring to the ob- 
jections made to the language of Shakespeare, on the ground of indeli- 
cacy. In his condemnation of such prudery we heartily concur; but we 
cite the passage, to show his strange manner of expressing it. 


It was not so in the days of E‘izabeth and James. Then ladies of irreproach- 
able character listened to that, in the company of men, and from men, which 
would offend the ears of a high-bred courtesan in these days. 


If this had been written in the reign of Charles IL, or of Louis XV., whea 
Kings’ mistresses compounded for their shameless profligacy by great re- 
finement, and delicacy of manner, the illustration would not have been 
wanting in point. But in our time, a high-bred courtesan wou!d be 
something of a novelty. Even in the most corrupt of European Courts 
such .cultivated and refined specimens of impurity have gone entirely 
out of fashion. 

Though ever taking others to task for unnecessary explanations or com- 
ments, Mr. White does not hesitate to break out into rhapsodies himself, 
or to write whole pages upon passages, the sense or beauty of which is 
obvious to the most ordinary reader. We will give an instance. He 
quotes the celebrated passage in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” in which the 
youthful Claudio, in view of his approaching execution, gives vent.to the 
thoughts and feelings that rise within him at the prospect of his transition 
to a state wherein he is 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot. 


After quoting this, the critic exclaims: 

Where else is there language so laden with meaning—so suggestive of 
thought? Who else would have dared the expression “ to lie in cold obstrac- 
tion ?” for who else would have seen that those two words ‘ cold obstructiox ” 
tell the whole tale of utter dissolution, which the next two lines illustrate and 
vary with words and thoughts but little less condensed and pregnant? Whata 
wonderful strange fitness there is in the use of that word “thrilling.” Bat I 
shrink alike from picking this marvellovs conception to pieces and from thrust- 
ing myself between my readers and their spontaneous admiration of Shakes- 

eare. Yet it shoudd be said, avout the last two lines of this passage, of it never 
ve been said—and I believe it never has— 
Now what does the reader suppose has remained untold, and which the 
critical key is to open to him? It is-- 

that they possess an awful beauty which itis hardly in the power of lan- 

guage to describe. 
It did not perhaps occur to Mr. White that Johnson who, throughout the 
book, is so frequently taken to account for his prosaic mind and want of 
appreciation, was in the constant habit of repeating these lines, as most 
deeply in communion with his own ever-present dread of death. But the 
“ great moralist”’ was content to feel their “ awful beauty,” without trou- 
bling his reader with a note of admiration, After indulging, himself,'in 
such unnecessary comments, it might be supposed that our author would 
be tolerant to others, who may have burdened the reader with uncalled- 
for annotations. On the contrary, he discovers explanations inserted in 
the Variorum edition, that reduce him to a state which had better be de- 
scribed in his own words. In a note to this play, Malone gave an expla- 
nation of a word, that was entirely superfluous, the meaning being obvi- 
ous enough. Hereupon Mr. White exclaims, 


Tell it in Gath and publish it in Ascalon, that Malone, even Edmané Malone, 
in commenting upon this passage, has the following note. * * * * Thigis 
the cap-sheaf of annotation in the post- Augustan age” of English literature. 


Another mistake this, by the by, for it was seventy years after the Au- 
gustan age had closed, when Malone’s edition appeared. Mr. White thus 
winds up his denunciation : 


Words fail us, aud we are driven to the use of mere dumb signs of astonish- 
ment, incredulity and ridicule. 


It affords us great pleasure to speak in more favorable terms of the cri- 
tical labours of Mr. White in explaining obscure and difficult passages, or 
in giving what he supposes to be the trne reading of the text. They evince 
a great deal of acuteness, and exhibit in many instances a delicate and 
keen appreciation of the beauties of the poet. In some of his suggestions 
we should not be disposed to concur, but as a general rule his judgment is 
good and very many of his “ guesses® are happy. We unite with him 
moreover in the propriety of not allowing himself to be shackled, in this 
department of enquiry, by the opinions of previouscommentators, What 








we find objectionable, and which has mainly dictated the spirit of this ar- | 
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ticle, is his overweening confidence in himeelf, and his supercilious treat- 


ment of the labours of others. 


Na Morv; or Reer-Rovivas iy Tux Sovra Seas. By Edward T. 
Perkins. New York. 1854. Pudney & Russell—A pleasant and well- 
written narrative of personal adventures, in the Hawaiian and other island 
groups of the Pacific, with Appendices containing much useful informa- 
tion and many judicious remarks, on the social, politic&l,and commercial 
condition of Polynesia, The work forms a handsome octavo volume, and 


| is illustrated by several Maps, and a dozen or so of Lithographed Views, 
| done from drawings made by the author. Mr. Perkins is lively in his 


| descriptive passages, and apparently candid when he touches upon inter- 
| national affairs. Such words as the following are not common in Ameri- 
can books. | 


“A broad distiuction between French and English colonies at once 
impresses an observer: with the latter, less of military, but more of com- 
mercial, evidences are apparent ; or should political necessity require the 
presence of an army, it is usually confined to its own sphere, without pre- 
scribing the duties and privileges of civilians, or fettering commerce with 
petty restrictions. An American who treads upon British soil, divested 
of arrogant preconceptions of national superiority, may fee!, though in a 
foreign clime, that he breathes an atmosphere of political freedom, and is 
amenable only to the laws of a civil tribunal, while enjoying the refine- 
ments and associations of his native land. Conservative philanthropists 
view with pious regret the almost incredible conquests of Bogland in the 
Indian empire, sympathizing with such invaders as Tippoo Saib or Hyder 
Ali, forgetting that in many respects the victory of Plassey was the 
corner-stone of native freedom from Moslem bondage. But this field ig 
too broad to admit of present argument. While charging upon that na- 
tion the human misery unavoidably apparent, we must not overlook the 
evidences of political shame or error that exist in our own land. We 
should not forget that the result of these conquests are no longer the 
selfish monopolies of the preceding century, but reflect that our present 
commercial prosperity is greatly indebted to the gratuitous gift of Eng- 
lish blood and treasure. While regarding with indifference the progrese 
of empire—the annihilation of primitive independence—the absorption of 
kingdoms—we may well smile at the happy unity of sentiment pervading 
the powers of the Old World, who nervously protest against the extension 
of many territory, though peacefully consummated by mutual con- 
cession. owever, let us seek not to draw harrowing distinctions be- 
tween our illustrious progenitor and ourselves. If we descend fer a mo- 
ment from the pinnacle of our egotism and examine facts as they truly 
exist, having reference to philanthropy and the peculiar results of Anglo- 
Saxon influence, we will say—God speed the cross of St. George! whether 
it waves on the banks of the Ganges, or flutters amid the jungles of 
Sarawack.” 

——— 


THE FRENCH PAINTER AND THE LATE KING OF SAXONY. 


We have added another story to our already good store of illustrations 
of the still existing power of the Witch of Endor amongst ns. The tale 
told concerns one of our greatest painters, one whose name is well known 
all over Europe, and who for worlds would not affix it to a lie. He is 
also the greatest believer in magnetism we have the happiness of possess- 
ing amongst us, and has always stood forth as the greatest champion 
of the science, defending it by argument and pamphlet of every colour 
under the sun, against the host of its revilers, who seek to destroy the 
popularity Of somnambulism, in order tc replace it by that of spirit- 
rapping and table-turning, both of which he chooses to regard as inno- 


| vations and impostures. It appears that our artist, during his tour in 


Germany last year, spent some time at Dresden, where he was received 
with the greatest kindness by the late King of Saxony, who wasa man 
eminently fitted to appreciate all the talents and humour of the painter, 
while the latter was much taken by the high tone of mind and somewhat 
morbid and romantic sensibility of the King. His Majesty was much af- 
fected on learning the approaching departure of the Frenchman, who was 
called back to Paris, to resume his work for the frescoes of St. Germain 
des Prés, which he had promised to finish for the parish féte, and his fare- 
well greeting was usually sad and melancholy. “I feel assured that I 
shall behold you no more—give me your last day here,” said the King, 
when the painter came, according to etiqeette, to announce his sudden 
recall ; “I have a favour to ask of you, my, friend—a favour you will not 
refuse to one whose days are numbered on this earth, and who will 
perhaps sleep: the better in his grave with the knowledge that his re- 
quest h s been complied with.” The painter of course consented, and left 
the royal presence much puzzled to imagine what could be tbe mysteri- . 
ous service he was called upon torender. The last day arrived, and the 
painter repaired at an early hour to the palace, fully convinced that the 
request would concern some portrait of a favourite horse or hound, or 
perbaps some light sketch of the Queen, which the King might wish to 
possess as the last effort of his pencil in Dresden. He was not a little 
surprised, therefore. when be found the King awaiting for him in travelling 
costume, and was told that the carriage and four he had beheld standing 
in the court-yard was to bear him some distance from the palace. But 
the artist was too much a man of the world to betray the curiosity he 
really felt, and jumped into the carriage at the King’s command as un- 
concerned in his mauner as though he had been merely summoned to at- 
tend his Majesty on an ordinary drive through Dresden. The drive was 
a melancholy one, through long dreary roads and dark forest tracks. In 
the midst of a deep wood a relay of horses met them, and again they set 
forward with renewed speed. During almost the whole of this time the 
King bad maintained a melancholy silence, save once when he broke forth 
into a kind of dreamy strain expressive of the shortness of this life and 
the uncertainty of its termination. “ Your Majesty need have no present 
cause of fear’—said the painter with his French indifference—“ your 
health is better by far than when I first arrived.” ‘ Ay, my friend, I bad 
girded up my loins, and marched with heavy strides for awhile, but death 
is overtaking me fast. Believe me, friend, I am dogmed.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon when the carriage stopped before the gate 
of one of those old feudal castles, still fonnd in Germany, standing in 
all their magnificence and pomp as if constructed but yesterday, but 
which no modern fortune can avimate, no amount of modern servants or 
retainers can possibly people ; 0 vast, so silent, so cold and gloomy is 
their aspect, viewed in connexion with modern manners. The carriage 
rattled over the drawbridge into the court-yard—the King led the way 
himself, bidding the painter follow him up the great staircase, through 
deserted rooms and empty galleries. At the end of one of these, a heavy 
dvor arrceted the progress of the visitors ; the King drew from his pocket 
a leather case in whicb was the large iron key fitting to the lock, and 
slowly turned back the door upon its rusty hinges. M. D. has since 
declared that he durst not tell even his dearest friend what were the ro- 
mautic and impoasible secrets his imagination had conjured up as exist- 
ing in the ball about to be opened to his view. He only says that a long 
course of Paul Feval and Alexandre Dumas had prepared him for the 
worst, and that he did not absolutely refuse to enter, although he stood 
for awhile to let his Majesty go in before him. The chamber was long 
and lofty, with vaulted arch and gothic windows; the walls were conceal- 
ed by heavy curtains of black velvet, edged with silver, and the whole 
piace, although well lighted, bore a dark lugubrious aspect. The King 
advanced to the wall, and drawing aside the curtains, revealed to the 
gaze of the excited Frenchman nought but a series of paintings, about a 
dozen in number, which the quick eye of the latter pronounced at once 
to be most execrably bad. The visage of the King was pale and solemn. 
« Look at these pictures,”’ said he, “ they were painted by my father’s de- 
sire—they are representations of the last honours paid by men to their 
sovereigi in Saxony. The whole ceremony is here depicted of the lying 
in state, and the last homage of all the officers, who stand at the foot 
of the coffic for a time in viriue of their privilege or office. My fa- 
ther made his sous declare most solemnly that they would continue 
this fancy, and expressed a hope that we would trausmit this request to 
our descendants. Observe these figures, they are all portraits, every of- 
ficer about the royal person here finds a place. But one portrait is 
missing to render the lesson lasting and complete.”” The King paused 
—the painter drew near—and having deemed the pictures very bad ata 
distance, thought them worse upon a closer inspection, and therefore drew 
back again. “ Now then, dear friend, the portrait needed here to show 
the vanity and puerility of royal honour, is that of the priocipal actor 
in the scene, that of the King himself. I lave brought you hither toim- 
plore you, when I shall be no more, to fill this void—to paint ihe cere- 
monies used when I shall be laid in state, and to add the picture of me as 
I shall be then, hidden from view, beneath the pomp of velvet and of 
tinsel, but hideous and loathseme to behold.” The painter promised most 
fervently all that the King requested. He owns to having left most wo- 
fully disappointed, almost entrapped by his own great expectations and 
the trifling cause by which they had been excited, and he listened to the 
cool directions of the King, concerning height and breadth and double 
canvas and hollow frame with as much indifference as though it bad been 
an ordinary command from an ordinary customer, nor could sympathise inv 
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i awe and solemnity with which the King closed the cur- 
po may tes pp and exclaimed that be now should die in peace, 
with the knowledge that his wish would be attended to by so honourable 

s M. D—. 

. — returned to Paris. Paul Feval and Alexandre Dumas re- 
sumed their sway once more, aud the adventure of the old Royal 
Chateau of S began to look pale avi fade, beside those with which 
these twe spicy cooks regale their customers—it had, indeed, been al- 
most forgotten amid the continued excelleut reports of the health of the 
Kinz which reached him from Saxony, wheu, a week or two ago, a som- 
nambule fresh from the Morbihan, was brought to him in order that he 
might pronounce upon her merits the fituess for the profession by which 
she hoped to realise a fortune. M. D—— asked her many questions, all 
of which she answered with great clearness and precision. Presently, 
he was induced to ask for news of his royal friend of Saxony. The maid- 
en’s answers were terrific. At that very moment, would it seem, accord- 
ing to M. D——’s account, had the great catastrophe taken place ; and so 
wonderfully was her description of the spot that the painter knew it in 
an instant. He would not believe it, however, at once; be returned 
home, endeavouring to seek consolation in doubt; but that very night, 
so strong did the conviction pursue him that he departed from his house, 
before the telegraphic message had reached Paris, and arrived on the spot 
in time to behold the remains of his kind friend and patron before they were 
consigned to the coffin. It was, however, with some difficulty that the 
family was persuaded to consent to the desire expressed by the late sove- 
reign to the painter; but the solemnity of the injunction, his knowledge 
of a secret hitherto preserved amongst them caused all objection to be 
overruled, and he has returned to Paris to fulfil his friend’s request. The 
picture is already in fair way of pro ress—the sketch complete—it is 
painted double. On the first canvas is to be the delineation of all the 
outward pomp of courtly ceremony ; beneath the interior of the coffin 
with the crushed and livid features of the king, which seem to appeal 
against this outward show and childish display, and to pronounce a solemn 
warning against this vanity of vanities! A spring set in the frame causes 
the first canvas to draw suddenly aside, and the shock to the nerves of 
the beholder is thus rendered doubly startling.—Paris letter, Sept. 8. 
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SCENE IN A FRENCH COURT. 


A most extraordinary scene took place recently before the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police of Tours. A man named Tortevoix, an old offender, 
was tried for robbery. On being placed at the bar, he was deadly pale, 
but was in a state of great excitement, and his eyes flashed fire. Being 
remarkably tall and of great strength, he presented a striking appear- 
ance. After he had replied in a sharp way to the usual question as to 
his name and age, he was asked if he had not been condemned on a pre- 
vious occasion. He hesitated for a moment, and then gruflly said“ Yes.’’ 
“To what period of punishment was it?” said the President. “ What is 
that to you?” cried he. “ Accused,” said the president with severity, 
“you forget that you are in the presence of justice and are bound to res- 
pect it. Il ask if you have not already been condemned ; and, take my ad- 
vice, do not aggravate your position by the manner in which you re- 
ply?” The prisoner, clanching his fists convulsively, growled, ‘To 
three months!” “ You do not tell the truth,” said the President. “ That 
he does not,” remarked the public prosecutor, “ for he has been condemn- 
ed three times,for robbery, and the last time was to three years’ imprison- 
ment, the seutence being pronounced by the Tribunal of Tours.” ‘‘ What 
does that prove ?” cried the prisoner fiercely.‘ It proves,” answered the 
President, “ that you are a thief of long standing, and that consequently 
it is probable that you are guilty of the robbery of which you now stand 
accused.” 

Evidence was then given that on the 19ih of June last the prisoner 
hawked about from house to house in the village of Larcay a quantity of 
candles, which he offered for sale at considerably less than their value, so 
that it was evident that he had not come honestly by them. Some of 
the persons to whom he went made purchases, others refused. The Pre- 
sident praised the latter and censured the former. One man said that, 
though he suspected the candles had been stolen, he bought a sou’s worth ; 
but that, in order not to encourage robbery, he had paid for them with a 
bad sou. This naive declaration created laughter, but the president re- 
buked the man with some severity. A Malle. Judé was then called, to 
prove that a robbery of a large.quantity of caudles and other things had 
been perpetrated in the house of Mme. Dupré, in the village on the day 
in question, during the absence of that person and her family ; that she 
had seen the prisoner hanging about the house, tryiug to open the door, 
&e. ; that shortly after she had seen him leave the house with a bundle 
on his back. and that the house had been entered by a back window. 
Whilst the woman was giving her evidence the prisoner seemed in a 
state of frightful exasperation ; he frequently clenched his fists, and 
shook them menacingly at her. Some gendarmes who were standing by 
attempted to soothe him, but his fary seemed to increase every moment. 
“Well, Tortevoix,” said the President, wheu the witness had concluded, 
“ you cannot now deny that you are a thief. You see that you lie when 
you attempt to say the contrary.” ‘* What is that you say?” exclaimed 
the prisoner, jumping up and rushing towards the bench. ‘“ What is that 
you say?” “That you are a liar and a thief,” said the President. “ But 
sit down, if you do not wish me to punish you.” “ You lie,” roared the 
prisoner, “1 am not a thief.” “ Sit down,” cried the president, “ you are 
ascoundrel. The wrath of the accused here became dreadful, and he 
made violent efforts to rush on the judge, but was held back by some gen- 
darmes. “ Yes, you lie,” he cried, in a voice hoarse from rage ; “ you 
lie! It is I who tell youso. You have not the right to insult me. Do 
you hear, you sir?” “ Sit down,” said the president, and hang your head 
with shame!” “No,” cried the accused in a terrible voice, “ no, I will 
not do it, and you shall not make me!” Here he again attempted to rush 
on the president, but was restrained, though with great difficulty. The 
man’s fury became so violent that the advocates gathered round the presi- 
dent to protect him, and the public prosecutor sent for reinforcement of 
gendarmerie. 

The public prosecutor then summed up the evidence against the man. 
and demanded that on account of his previous bad character he should 
be severely punished. Whilst he was speaking, the fury of the prisoner 
seemed to increase, his eyes became bloodshot, foam bedewed his lips, 
and he struggled so violently to get at the president that it was no easy 
task for six stout gendarmes to hold bim. ‘The Tribunal declares you 
guilty,” said the Presideut, “ and condemns you to eight years’ imprison- 
ment, and ten years’ surveillance of the police.” At this moment the 
man became frightful to behold, “ Let me go, will you?” he gasped. 
and he struggled to break from the gendarmes. *‘ Let me go at him.” 
“ Remove him from the court,” cried the president. But before the gen- 
darmes could execute the order, the prisoner by a tremendous effort 
broke from them, and rushing close to the bench, cried to the president, 
“ Oh, that I were aloue with you for a quarter of an hour in a corner! 
But I will pay you off even here!”. And so saying, he rushed towards 
the steps leading to the bench, and as he did so pulled a kuife from bis 
pocket. But at that moment he was seized by the gendarmes and some 
by-standers, and they threw him to the ground. He made a most des- 
perate straggle to break from them, and bellowed like a bull. At length 
cords and chains were brought in, and, though with great difficulty, he 
was bound hand and foot. He was then carried from the court, but he 
roared with a frightful oath to the president, “ Oh, that I could pax you 
off—you might then cut off my head !”? When the sensation caused by this 
extraordinary scene had somewhat subsided, the public prosecutor de- 
manded that the accused should be condemned to an additional period 
of imprisonment for having outraged the court. The tribunal ordered 
that he srould be further confined for two years.—- Galignani. 








Louis NaPoozon, AND His Excessive Love or Horseriesa.—-The 
Emperor’s splendid stud of horses exeited the admiration of the Prince’s 
suite, and is not unworthy of notice in connexion with the Emperor’s 
well-directed efforts to improve the breed of horses in France. The 
cavalry horses of the French army are mostly bred in Normandy, except 
the horses of the light cavalry, which come from Tarbes, near the Py- 
renees, and which have a mixture of Arab blood. With many excellent 
qualities of endurance, the horses of the French cavairy are capable of 
great improvement in point of blood and bone, and Nopoleon’s attention 
is unceasingly directed to this object. Large purchases of Evglish horses 
are frequently made by his agents, and, seeing the prices which are given 
for good steeds, and the rivalry which exists between the buyers for the 
French and German Governments to secure the best animals, some as- 
tonishment is expressed that Euglish farmers do not more generally avail 
themsc! ves of the facilities they possess for rearing first-rate horses for so 
certain and so good a market. Besides the haras of the Emperor, he has 
a stud and breeding establishment at St. Cloud, at which colts of extraor- 
dinary value are reared from a mixtore of English and Arab blood. 

The Imperial stables at Boulogne, which are in close proximity to the 
Hotel Brighton, the Emperor's residence, are an extempore construction 
of wood, erected in 15 days, but extremely convenient and well arran- 
ged, and covering nearly half an acre of ground. They contain 36 Eng- 


lish saddle-horses for the use of the Emperor, bis suite, and visitors ; 36 
carriage-horses for the Emperor's caléches, cliar-a-banes, and other vehi- 
cles, and 30 post-horses. Tbe Emyperor’s chargers, reserved for his ex- 
clasive use at reviews and in the field, are six in number. They are all 
English, as are, indeed, the greater part of the saddle and carriage horses, 
and as their former names are retained, and every stall has the horse’s 
name painted over the animal’s head, the English visitor might forget 
that he was in a foreign country, and imagine that he was walking 
through the stables of some English nobleman. The Emperor’s favourite 
steed is a dark chestnut horse called Phillips, after Mr. Phillips, of 
Knightsbridge, of whom the Emperor purchased him. He is a noble 
and spirited animal, and is usually ridden by thé Emperor when he re- 
views the troops, where he distinguishes himself by his beautiful action 
and by his habit of bowing and prancing when he approaches the colours 
of aregiment. (What an invaluable circus horse he would be!) As the 
Emperor at the same moment raises his hat, the horse and the rider ap- 
pear to salute the colours together, to the great delight of the troops. 
Both the Emperor’s stud and establishment at St. Cloud and that at Bou- 
logne are under the superintendence of the premier piqueur of his Majesty, 
Mr. Gamble, whose thorough knowledge oi the points and treatment of 
the animals under his care is well known to the English sporting world. 
The general control of the stud is confided by the Emperor to Colonel 
Fleury, Premier Ecuyer to His Majesty. In the saddleroom are seen 
two gorgeous saddles and bridles, presented to the Emperor by the Sul- 
tan, the saddle-cloths of which are most richly embroidered with gold, 
all the mountings being of solid gold, and the bit of silver gilt. One of 
these saddles, &c., was used by the Emperor when riding out one day 
with the Prince Consort. Its value is estimated at 250,000 francs. Another 
splendid saddle, with crimson velvet seat, was a present from Abd-el- 
Kader, with three Arab horses. The Imperial carriages and liveries are 
of dark green ; the former are all manufactured in Paris. Few things 
grieved Louis Napoleon more than being obliged, when President, to 
break up his stud and dispose of his horses; but now that his exalted po- 
sition supplies him with the requisite resources he loses no occasion of 
obtaining the best English horses that money can procure.—Boulogne 
letter, Sept. 11. 





Anorner LINK BETWEEN GREAT Britain AnD IrELAND.—*“ Young Ire- 
land’’ will be mortified to learn that she is about to be linked still closer 
in the iron embrace of Eagland. ‘ Communication by electric telegraph 
between Great Britain and Ireland, by way of Holyhead and Howth, was 
yesterday safely established.” So says the remorseless newspaper ac- 
count, which goes on coolly to describe the hateful process, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

** The Electric Telegraph Company, whose unsuccessful efforts on a 
former occasion to accomplish this object are known, having resolved to 
renew the attempt, gave instructions to the Messrs. Newal & Co., of Sun- 
derland, to prepare a telegraph cable of a similar nature to that with 
which London and the continent had been connected by way of the Hague 
last autumn, and which, since the sinking of the wires, has given very ge- 
neral satisfaction. A cable of about 200 miles in length, was accordingly 
prepared. This cable consists of one wire only, which is encased in a 
‘tubing of gutta percha, and the whole is bound up in a hempen rope of 
about three quarters of aninch in diameter. Sufficient cable has been 
manufactured to extend three times across the Channel, but for a few 
days experiments will be made with the single line only. All arrange- 
ments for the laying down of the cable having been completed, the 
Monarch steamer, accompanied by a tug-boat, left Holyhead harbour on 
Monday afternoon at half-past 5 o’clock, and steamed at the rate o§ be- 
tween five and six miles an hour, paying out the cable as she proceeded 
with the greatest regularity. At shortly before 6 o'clock yesterday 
morning the Monarch arrived off Howth-head, where she waited some 
time for the rising of the tide, and then proceeded to Balscadden-bay, 
where the requisite quantity of wire was paid out. A boat was here in 

readiness, and by its means the cable was safely landed and imbedded in 
the sandy beach to the depth of about twofget. The Monarch, on the wire 
having been landed, hove round and steamed for Hoiyhead. The wire 
was brought into contact with a galvanic battery of considerable power, 
and messages were exchanged with the central offices in Lothbury, Lon- 
don. Instantaneous communication was thus effected in the most satis- 
factory manner. When the men ceased work yesterday evening the ca- 
ble had been brought a considerable distance up the beach. It is intend- 
ed to bring it over Balscadden-bill, and on by the tine of railway to Dub- 
lin. By taking the telegraphic wire to Howth. instead of Kingstown, an 
important advantage is gained—namely, the shortening of the distance 





by somewhere about four miles, Howth being but 58, while Kingstown is 





62 miles from Holyhead. The remaining portions of the cable will, we 
believe, be shortly laid down.”—London paper, Sept. 7. 





“ Tue CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE British ARMY IN FRANCcE,”—At 
the Hotel Brighton the gates were of course closed to all but the Prince 
aud his suite, but it is satisfactory to be enabled to state, on excellent 
authority, that a splendid breakfast was in readiness for the visitors, 
which no doubt the recent sea voyage made peculiarly acceptable. The 
Garde Imperiale protected every entrance, and the Gent Gardes (dis- 
mounted) lined the vestibule. Some of our Life Guards were amongst 
the crowd, (half-a dozen picked men being in the suite of Prince Albert) 
and Corporal Sutton, the ‘“‘ Commander-in-Chief of the British army in 
France,” was more than once mistaken for “ Un General Anglais.” It 
appears that on the preceding evening this now distinguished warrior had 
been giving his French friends of the Cent Gardes aspecimen of that dex- 
terity with the sword which had often enabled him to cut a sheep in two, 
at the Gladiatorial exhibitions of Saville-house. The British cavalry 
were on this occasion dining with their friends, the Cent Gardes, at their 
magnificent quarters, ‘‘ The Chateau,” and his Majesty the Emperor hear- 
ing of the party sent thirty bottles of champagne to give the necessary 
vivacity to the entertainment. After dinner, and “ the usual loyal 
toasts,’’ feats of arms and of martial prowess became naturally the topic 
of conversation, and the British Commander-in-Chief volunteered to cut 
a bar of lead in two with his sword. The Frenchmen were astonished at 
the proposal, but much more so when they saw the deed actually done, 
and the strongest and most powerful of their own body was selected to 
try asimilar cut. But, alas! though strong and valorous withal, he had 
not cut sheep in two at Saville-house, and so, after about a dozen despe- 
rate cuts, he was obliged to give up the task in tears and perspiration. 
Then the bar was examined and a fracture was hinted, but Corporal Sut- 
toa repeated the stroke, suggesting at the same time the possibility of 
cutting a small waisted man in two in a similar manner. “ Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” Here was the celebrated trial of skill between 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin in the * Talisman,” enacted over 
again by a corporal in the Life Guards and a French heavy dragoon, and 
excited quite as much interest in the spectators. The Frenchmen. al- 
though behaving with all their usual politeness aud good humour, would 
evidently have been better pleased that their comrade had cut the bar, 
and a littie Eoglish midshipman who was present implored his country- 
man, with tears in his eyes, not to make the second attempt, if he was 
not quite sure of his hand, lest the national character should be impe- 
rilled by the failure of Corporal Sutton, of her Britannic Majesty’s Life 
Guards. It is pleasing to have to add that this little episode did not in- 
terrupt friendly communications, but that Corporal Sutton, having good 
naturedly attributed hissuccess more to sleight of hand and practice, than 
strength, the Emperor’s excellent champagne was finished in the most 
amiable manner imaginable.— Boulogne letter, Sept. 10. 





An Encuisu Lapy at tus Summit or Mont Bianc.—The daring of 
our tourists increases. One of them has this summer accomplished the 
ascent of Ben Nevis without a guide, and was rewarded with a view like 
that from, Holbora Hill on a Lord Mayor’s Day; another has encountered 
dangers on a descent from Helvellyn, and has complained in the tone of 
a gentleman who thinks his street needs macadamizing, or deems his 
gas-lamp badly supplied. The last recorded achievement is the greatest of 
all. An English lady has ventured to the summit of Mont Blanc. The 
‘ tourist,” who records this dashing feat, in a letter dated 25th of August, 
relates that, accompanied by her husband,“ by nine guides, and by a boy 
of the village sixteen years old, the party started from Chamouni on Sun- 
day morning last, about 8 o’clock. They arrived at the Grands Mulets 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and passed the night in the hut the guides 
have recently erected there; at half-past 3 the next morning they contin- 
ued their journey, and after meeting with difficulties of no ordinary char- 
acter, succeeded in reaching the summit at about half-past 2pm. They 
rested there about ten minutes, when the anxi:ty of the guides respect- 
ing the weather induced them to commence the descent, and they got 
back to the Grands Malets at 6 o’clock and passed another night in the 
hut. Onthe Wednesday [sic] morning they returned thence to Cha- 
mouni, and they found this to be the most difficult part of their journey, 
in consequence of the descent of avalanches. They succeeded, however, 
in surmounting every obstacle, and were welcomed on their arrival at 
the village by the firing ofcannon, the forming of a triamphal procession, 





and every other demonstration of enthusiastic applause. A féte was 
given the next evening in the courtyard of the Hotel de Londres, which 





probably surpassed anything of the kind ever ecen in Chamouni, not ex- 
cepting-that which took place after Mr. Albert Smith’s ascent! The lady 
had so far recovered from her fatigue as to be able to join the dancers, 
and she did so with much spirit. An avalanche fell as they were pass- 
ing the Grand Plateau, and in its course went over a part of the track 
they had crossed but a few minutes before, and completely filled a 
crevasse beneath, said by the guides to be 25 feet wide and 40 deep. This 
is the first time’the top of Mont Blanc has ever been reached by an Eng- 
lish lady, although two women have before made the attempt successfully, 
one being a French lady of Geneva, Mdle. d’Angeville, and the other a 
peasant in the neighbourhood of Chamouni. Two other ascents have 
been made thisseason, both during the present month; one by a Mr. Birk- 
beck, and the other by a Mr. Blackwell. Dr. Talbot, aun American gen- 
tleman, has commenced the ascent to-day.” 





A Nosirt Portvuevese Fortune Hunter.— A great outcry has been 
caused in Portugal by an attempted abduction. The criminal in this case 
is the Duke of Saldanha, who, possessing nothing but his pay and sala- 
ries, having squandered the immense sums received from the country, 
resolved to mend his fortune by means of a rich marriage for his son. 
The Conde Saldanha was, therefore, sent to Oporto, in company of some 
friends, to demand the hand of Mdlle. Ferreira, a child twelve years of 
age, the possessor of a large fortune, living with ber widowed mother. 
The suit being rejected, it was resolved to storm the quinta of Travasso, 
on the Douro, to which place Madame Ferreira had retired, and carry off 
the child. To carry out this plan, the Count and his friends assembled at 
the Casaes, reinforcing themselves with the notorious Jose dos Casaes and 
his raffians, who had for a long time been the terror of the district. At 
the fall of night the expedition and its creditable auxiliaries embarked for 
Travassos ; while young Saldanha, along with a priest, who was forth- 
with to have married him, remained at Entre Rios awaiting his prey. On 
arriving at Travassos, the main body being placed in reserve, rome of the 
ringleaders succeeded in penetrating into the house, but, to their dismay, 
they found their prey had flown. The alarm was meanwhile given, the 
parish tocsin was sounding, flambeaux were seen, and the peasantry arm- 
ing; so the disappointed and affrighted ruffians took to their heels, and 
got on board precipitately. Madame Ferreira, baving had timely notice, 
and left for Regoa, and, under the impression that she might have been 
followed there, the people of the place armed. and there is no doubt, had 
the expedition taken that direction, it would have met with a warm re- 
ception. However, what it was at Travassos made the ringleaders lose 
all taste for further adventure, and they proceeded chopfallen, to Oporto, 
On the following day the unfortunate lady, fearing for herself and cbild, 
having procured an escort of the 9th Infantry, proceeded to Lamego, with 
the view of taking refuge in the nunnery; but, though the Bishop gave 
orders for her to be received in it, the Abbess refused admittance throngh 
fear of calling down on her convent the vengeance of the Duke and his 
colleague, the Grand Master of the Masonic societies. Madame Ferreira, 
unable to find in her own constifutional country protection against the 
persecution of the President of the Council, has decided on emigrating. 
The names of many persons implicated in the outrage are mentioned, 
some having gone for the purpose from Lisbon, and others from Oporto. 
It is said that the principal ringleader was furnished with an order from 
the Duke enjoining the military to give aid and assistance if required ; 
and that a lad, brother of the young lady, seduced by promises of titles, 
&c., had become a party in the outrage. Young Saldanha decamped from 
Oporto, to avoid the honours of a monster charivari. 





A PersecuTep InxpivipvaL.—Mr. Wardell, the proprietor of Vauxhall 
Gardens, the other day took leave of them and of the public, with a 
Jeremiad as ruefully comical, atter its kind. as the moraing penitence o 
Mr. Joseph Sedley, in Mr. Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair,” after his Vaux- 
ball indulgence in that bowl of “ rack-punch ” which, as Europe knows, 
cost Becky Sharp her husband. ‘The Authorities’’—so ran Mr. Wardell’s 
lameutatiou—set themselves against al} his efforts, great and small, to be 
entertaining and various. Did the manager contrive to fill his lighted 
halls and dark walks by advertising masked balls—behold! masked balls, 
so soon as they began to draw, were probibited. Did he hit upon some- 
thing nice and frightful—night balloon ascents, for instance, with fire- 
works—no sooner did the public fiock to be frightened, than the balloons 
were forbidden to go up and the fireworks to go off. Last of all—on Mr. 
Wardell’s discovering a new source of thrilling interest, in the Italian 
Brothers, who were to perform gymnastic evolutions “ on what is techni- 
cally termed a trepéze, attached to a balloon,’’—out spoke once more the 
heartless “‘ No” of the Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police. On 
which, the indefatigable caterer, seeing that one avenue and arena after 
another of healthy amusement for her Majesty’s subjects was, out of malice 
prepense, closed to him,—lost heart, locked his garden-gates, and has 
nailed on the deserted threshold of his Paradise—* Driven hence by ty- 
rannical want of sympathy.’ What all thinking persons, who are, 
nevertheless, anxious that the populace of London should have ample 
means of wholesome enjoyment provided for them, must say on the ovca- 
sion, it is needless to state.—Athenaum, Sept.9.  * 





Tue Mormons iv Loxpox.—The Middlesex Court of Sessions was un- 
expectedly turned into an arena for the discussion of Mormonism, on 
Wednesday, (the 13th ult.)—the occasion being a charge against Andrew 
Hepburn, a Protestant lecturer, for disturbing, by a question to the 
preacher, areligious meeting of the Latter-day Saints, or Mormons. From 
the evidence it appears that the course of annoyance pursued by Mr. 
Hepburn, had continued since last November, and the defendant pursued 
every congregation of Mormons that he could. The Jury having re- 
turned a verdict of *‘ Guilty,” the defendant, in answer to the question if 
he had anything to say to the Court, said, “* What I have done bas been 
for the glory ef God, and the good of the whole human family. I am a° 
Scotchman. I had no education, but the Almighty God has given me the 
abilities to prove to the whole world that these doctrines, are inconsis- 
tent and contrary to his Holy Word.” Mr. Bodkin wished to know if he 
intended to annoy these persons again? The defendant said, he would 
never enter their place again, if that was what was required; but he 
should lecture as usual. Mr, Bodkin said he could, no doubt, go on lec- 
turing. He bad the same right to dé that as these parties to follow 
their own worship. He must enter intoa recognizance of £100, with two 
sureties of £20 each, to come up for judgment, if called upon ; and he 
would not be troubled, if he confined himself to showing by argument 
what he considered their errors. These sureties were given, and the de- 
fendant discharged. 


Gampiine oN Rariways.--A London solicitor was travelling the other 
day between Edinburgh and Glasgow, when he was joined at or about the 
Falkirk station by three gentlemanly-looking men, who, by aud by, pro- 
duced three cards, and induced the solicitor to take part in the game. In 
a very short period he had lost, or was done out of £12. As they were 
about to leave at the Campsie Junction, he gave information to the guard, 
when they were brought back to the train, handed over to the police on 
their arrival at Glasgow, to whom they were perfectly well known as 
fellows who frequent the railways for gambling purposes, ifnot something 
worse. The fiscal, after investigating the case, was of opiuion that there 
was not sufficient legal proof to convict the men of swindling, and they 
were accordingly dismissed. When the gamblers were about to demand 
the £12 which had been lost by the London solicitor, and which, mean- 
while. had been retained by the Glasgow police, they found that the Rev. 
Mr. Begg, the minister of Falkirk, had raised an acilon before the sheriff, 
contending, under an old Scotch act of Parliament, for the half of the 
money thus won by gambling for behoof of the poor of the parish. The 
act founded on is, we believe, that of 1621, ch. 14, and it is quite ex- 
plicit,and was operative so recently, comparatively speaking, as 1774 
and 1775. These fellows are always well provided with legal assistance ; 
but in this new case the chances are decidedly in favour of the minister 
getting the half of the stakes, and assuredly he has public feeling with 
him.—Scotch paper. — 

Tue CHoLera IN Tur Vaticay.—-The cholera, although by no means 
severe in Rome, basrecently invaded the sacred precincts of the Vati- 
can, and thrown the inhabitants of the palace into the utmost consterna- 
tion. The sculptor Pistrucci, a relation of the engraver of that name em- 
ployed in London, at the Royal Mint, who was occupied in some orna- 
mental mouldings in the palace last week, was the first victim of the dis- 
ease there; and his death, on the 26th ult. has been followed by those of 
two or three others of the Papal household. In consequence of this mani- 
festation, precautions are now adopted to purge from infection the per- 
cons of all visitors to the palace, and no one is admitted to the presence 
of the Pope, Cardinal Antonelli, or any other of the palatial dignitaries, 
without previously having undergone a good fumigation. Indeed it is 
impossible to get in without passing the chlorine ordeal, as the lower 
gates of the palace are closed leading to the courtyards, and the only 
access is now up to the Scala Regia, and across the Great Hall to a long 
narrow corridor in which the fumigating apparatus is placed, and through 
which the visitor in inducted by an officiating gendarme. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, at whose suggestion this sanitary cordon has been established, is 
said to be very much alarmed at the cholera; and some of the other pre- 
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lates resident in the Vatican have so far yielded to their fears as | 
abandon their apartments in the palace altogether.—Letter from Rome. | 





Macavray’s Errrarn on Lorp Metcatre.—This fine and 
may be read in Winkfield Church, near Windsor. 

“ Near this stone is laid Charles Theophilus, first and last Lord Metcalfe, 
a statesman tried in many high posts and difficult conjunctures, and found | 
equal to all. The three greatest dependencies of the British crown were | 
.successively entrusted to his care. In India, his fortitude, his wisdom, | 
his probity, and his moderation are held in honourable remembrance by 
men of many races, languages, andreligions, In Jamaica, still convalsed 
by a social revolution, be calmed the evil passions which lung suffering 
had engendered in one class, and Jong domination in another. In Cana- 
da, not yet recovered from the calamities of civil war, he reconciled con- 
tending factions to eagh other and to the mother country. Public esteem 
was the just reward of his public virtue; but those only who enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship could appreciate the whole worth of bis gentle 
and noble nature. Costly monuments in Asiatic and American cities at- 
test the gratitude of nations which he ruled; this tablet records the sor- 
row and the pride with which his memory is cherished by private affec- 
tion. He was born the 30th day of January, 1785. Hedied the 5th day 
of September, 1846.’ 


An Evousa Famrty Morperep 1s Greece.—Great sensation has 
been caused in Athens on reeeipt of intelligence from Negropont, that 
Mr. Henry Leeves and his wife have both been murdered in their house im 
the village of Castaniotiza, of which village and a considerable extent 
of land he was the proprietor. All that is known at present is, that the 
crime was perpretated on Sunday, the 28th ult.; that a forcible entry of 
the house was effected ; that Mr. Leeves attempted resistance, and wounded 
one of the assassins, but was overpowered ; and that after the double 
murder a quantity of silver plate was carried off. Mr. Leeves was about 
30 years of aga, son of a former chaplain of the British mission at Atbens, 
and married about 18 months since a young lady whose family reside at 
Manchester, who a few months since gave birth to a child, respecting the 
fate of which nothing is stated. It appears that Mr. Leeves held the ap- 
pointment of British consular agent, or vice-consul in Negropont. 


just tribute 








Coat in THe Arctic Recrons.--Captain Inglefield, in the Pheniz, has 
found coal in Disco Island and Ritenbenk Rullrad. The following is the 
engineer’s report as to its quality :--“ We have had an opportunity of 
testing its capabilities for marine steam purposes, and we are of opinion 
it will, in well-proportioned boilers, when mixed equally with Welch coal 
or patent fuel, meet all the demands of the marine steam-engine. Further, 
from the slight trials we have made of it burning alone, we believe it to 
be, in every respect a most useful fuel, and capable of generating sufi- 
cient steam for at least a middle degree of expansion ; the proportion of 
~ and — is greater than in Scotch coals generally, but produces 

ess smoke. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four nfoves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 300, 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to B 5 disc, check, PtoQ Kt3. 
2. P tks P check. K to R (best), 
3. P Queens, check, XK tks Q. 
4. R tks R check. K to Kt 2. 
5. Kt to Q 6 checkmate. 
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A Retic or OLp Times.—In making some excavations in ihe court- 
yard of a house in the Rue d’Antin, Partis, some workmen discovered a 
piece of an old and large sword, on which were the letters—emours. As 
it was near this spot that the Dukes de Beaufort and de Nemours, and 
according to the custom of the time, four friends of each, fought a duel 
on the 30th July, 1652, it is supposed that the sword may have been that 
of the Duke de Nemours. It is recorded that, before the duel began, the 
Dake de Beaufort said to the Duke de Nemours, “ Brother-in-law. what a 
shameful affair this is! Let us forget the past, and be good friends!” 
“ Ab, scoundrel!” cried Nemours, “I must either kill you, or you must 
kill me!” And at the same moment he impetuously attacked Beaufort, 
The latter defended bimself, and in a short time killed his adversary. 
Two of the seconds of Beaufort, D’Hericourt and De Ris, were killed by 
Villars and D’Uzerches, friends of Nemours. The other parties in the 
duel were slightly wounded. 





Parks 1x Lonpox.—Since the year 1830, four new parks have either 
been formed, or are in the course of formation, throughout the metropoli- 
tan districts. Primrose-hill, containing 60 acres, was completed in 1842 ; 
Kennington Park, containing 18 acres, is now enclosed, laid out, end 
nearly finished ; Victoria Park, containing no less than 265 acres, Was 
completed in 1849 ; and Battersea Park, containing 319 acres, is now in 
the course of formation. The sums expended upon these various places 
of resort amount, in the aggregate, in round numbers, to £380,000. 


Tue Duke or AtuoLe’s Gotp Diceines.—During the last week gold 
has been found in the north of Glenbrerachan, Kirkmichael, on the pro- 
perty of his Grace the Duke of Athole; and has also been found to the 
north of the Cairnwell. on the property of James Farquharson, Esq., of 
Invercauld. In both places the precious metal is found embedded in the 
detached pieces of rock which there abound. From an analysis made, 
that which has been found near the Cairnwell is as pure as any got in 
Australia. The existence of gold in these quarters was discovered by a 
Mr. Lowden, a gentleman lately returned from Australia, where he had 
been residing for upwards of twelve years, and in the immediate vicinity 
0° gold diggings —V. B. Mail. 

AN ARGUMENT FoR THE Kiur.--It has been remarked that the High- 
land regiments now in Turkey have suffered less from the cholera than 
the other French and British regiments in the East, and that the cases of 
cholera have been most numerous and fatal in the regiments wearing 
white trousers. The kilt of the Highlanders is reckoned more favourable 
to health, as the fabric is porous aud permits the free escape of the per- 
spiration from the body, although it may become quite wet: but the con- 


Che Albion. 


descended to the cellar. Several bottles were broken, and the contents 
drank by the elephant, till he was satisfied he had enough. When found 
he looked the picture of contentment.—WVorth Wales Chronicle. 





THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. “ 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M4 NY ENQUIRIFS HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time; the Publisher of the Aliion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dol’ars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Vietoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
A ibert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan's Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
Firet Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; Landseer’s Dignity end Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory ef a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge of a few 
cents’ postage. ° 


A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
Prietor of the Aliden, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 





GOVERNESS. 


YOUNG LADY RECENTLY DISENGAGED, AND COMPETENT TO INSTRUCT IN 

English, Freneh, Music, and Draving, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as Governess 

ina Family. Satisfactory references ean be had from the Family with whom she bas resided im 
New York. Address ‘‘C. B” at the office of the 4 


TO GENTLEMEN & FAMILIES VISITING ENGLAND. 


ee QUEEN’S PRIVATE HOTEL, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, IS DELIGHT- 
fally situated near Kexsington Park and wardens. The various lines of Omnibuses enable 
parties to :pend the day in London on business or pleasure, returning for Dinner. 
TERMS AT THE TABLE D’HOTE. 
By the Day. Apartments with full board... ...... 2. -0-'eeeereees LO Bs. 6d. 

By the Week. - 7 ee padetess bie .16:.4000000+00> Gn a 
Priyate Sitting-Rooms, per Day... . 2... ceeceee cet eeeerees cee eee 3s. 6d. 
Reduced Charges for permanent residence.— No eharges for attendance or light. 

Families or Gentlemen remaining a shorter or longer time in London or its vicinity, may rely 
u pon baving superior accommodation and exceller t attend d charges. 
oct? —4t. 











THE WAVERLY OLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB H®USE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber leave to inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his manegement. for 
their accommodation. There are in the how ¢ two splendid billiard tables (manafactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club’rooms, which will be rented (iurnished) to gentlemen wishing to form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The ber is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular Beverages, as well as segars ef the first quality, 


oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Ca’‘erer. 


FIRST CLASS DAGUERREOTYPES. 


ARGE SIZE FOR FIFTY CENTS, CASE INCLUDED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 
Price ef Half-a-dollar for a large sized Picture, with case comple‘e, may lead many to sup- 

puse that it earnot be g but the faire-t way to arrive at the fact is to call and see the speci- 
mens. Nor is there any risk of paying money for an useless article, by those who would have a 
specimen of themselves, since none are delivered, unless approved of. Larger Pictures are taken 
and Finer Cases kept, but the prices are proportioual. As itis only numbers that make it pay, 


call early on 
GARBANATI, Artist, 
oc'y —4t. e 435 Broadway, cor. of Howard Street. 


F. BLANCARD, 


ROPRIETOR OF THE PAVILION HOTEL, NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, 
and formerly of the Globe Hotel, New York, respectfully informs his friends and 
the public that he bas taken the large and commodious granite building, No. 825 Broadway, be- 
tween Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, and the adjoining house in Tweltth Street, which wil! be 
opened as an hovel, on the plan of his former ‘* Globe Hotel,’ (dinner a Ja carte) so favourably 
kuown to the travelling public in this country ard Europe, The entie establishment has just 
undergone thorough repairs in every respect, with all the recent improvements in Croton water, 
baths, &c. This Hotel will be peculiarly adapted to the acc dations of families and single 
genticmen wanting suites of rooms either for transient or permanent residerte Families will be 
provided with a private table if desired. There will also be a table d’hote at 5 o'clock. Applica- 
tion for rooms wili be received at the hotel, daily, from 10 to 12 o’clock, 
The Hotel will be opened on Monday October 2nd. sep20—2t. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 

FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED 
_ Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
—ViZ. : 

SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Paste, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 

MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juiee. 

PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 

CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 

CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Boury, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Cabinet. 

SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis. 

HOCK. Braunberger, Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockheimer Dom-Dechany and Ausbruch, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prul in anc D bi 


SAINT PERAY atill, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; RE 
HERMITAGE. Dand WHITE 


CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOUK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


THE BREVOCRT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT Finished and Furnished with all the modern conveniences and 

comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors. on Tuesday, 

the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res- 

taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms. The Catering Department wil! be under the ex- 

clusive direction of MR. SANDERSON, late ofthe COLLEGE HOTEL. Families desirous of 
engaging apartments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 


septl—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 
RS. MEARS RESPECTFULIY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC 
4 that her School, Nos. 30 and 32 West Fourteenth Street, between Fiftn and Sixth Avenues, 
wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Circulars may be obtained at her address, or at Messrs. 
Koe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. Mrs. M. wiil be at home after Sept. Ist to recoive pu- 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages will be provided in stormy weather to accommodate pupils 
residing at a distance. augl9—ot 


























ROFESSOR THOWS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
CUTION AXND ORATORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be receivea at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 8 doors 
from Bieecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1854. 





ADAME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
Friends that her Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on Thursday the 14th of Sep- 
tember. angl9—7t 





RS. BODSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will continne to give instruction in 

Singing at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, comencing again on Monday, Septem 

ber 18th. Application can be made at the house, or inthe Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, 
Scharfenberg & Luis, who sre prepared to state Terms, dc, 


MANZANILLA. 


ETTER known by name tban in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. ‘The grape frow which it is produced, grows on a poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength 
ens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk by 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so emi- 
nently free from acidity. A)l classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as « tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is dis; uted there is little doubt but that its real etymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the biter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manza- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make @ medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in byzein 
qualities ; none say they.who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; and as 
& standard dinner wine, it is pronounces hy —— judges equal to any imported. 

For sale in original packages, dem‘ john or bottles, by 

vied » wi ’ fHOMAS McoMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


A NEW WORE BY THE REV. R. CO. TRENCE. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
YNONYMES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: Being the Substance of a Course of Lectnres 
addressed to the Theological Students, King’s College, London, by Rich. Chenevix ‘Trench, 
B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, anthor of ' The Study of Words,” * The 
Lessons in Proverbs,” &c., &c. }mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
ALSO, BY TITE SAME AUTHOR, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
sixth edition. From the secord London edition. 50 cents, 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. PF Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. A new ed'- 
tion revised and enlarged. l2mw., cloth. 75 cents. : 
Recently Published— 
TENNESEEAN ABROAD; Or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia, By R. W. Mac 
Gavock. 12mo. Cloth. $100. ° 
IRMILIAN, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ; A “SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. By 
T. Perey Jones (Prof. Aytoun). 12mo. Cioth. Price 50 cents. 
CBRISTOPRER NORTH'S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSTAN&. By Prof. 
Wilsoe, J. G Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn, Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 














trary is the case with white duck trousers or ot:er similar clothing, as 
when they become wet with perspiration they remain long in that state, | 
and chill the body by their cold unpleasant feel, completely suspending | 


perspiration ; and therefore it is found judici 
the troops. : judicious to use flannel belts for 


A Rovine ELepHant.—On Wednesday night the elephant accompany- 
ing the menagerie of Mr. Batty, which had on exhibiting iu this som 
after the performance was safely lodged in a stable near the George 
Hotel. The keeper, on going to feed the animal in the morning, found 
to his great astonishment, that his charge had absconded. Riders were 
sent about in every direction to find the missing brute, but they re- 
turned without any success. In the forenoon he was discovered Myin 
fast asleep in the wine cellar of the h ee | 


1€ hotel, having, it 
the door of his lodging in the night, in a roving Gaprcition’ and 





by Dr. R. Skelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. Price $5. 

Also, the Eighth Edition of the 

M Pears OF A DISTINGUISHED FINANCTER.—VINCENT NOLTE’S FIFTY 
YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant’s Life. 1 vol., 


12mo., cloth, i 1 25. 
i its che J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


. GRINNELL & CO.,_ 83 South Street, New York.— 
! OWMAN, payaoie at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
Glynn. Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payabie at any towh in Ireland. 


Please address, post paid, 
_ . BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 
Agents of the Swallow-Tatl Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
83 South street, New York. 
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A WORK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


LI OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES. By George Van Sant- 
voord. lvol. 8vo. With Fortrait. Price $225, 

“ This is truly a work of sterling veine and should have a place in every library that pretends 
to anything like completeness. The book is valuable for ‘tsb ical Information samy | 
these distinguished men. but more so, as it traces the history of the Feceral judiciary ite 
yy ——— +)~ Intelligencer. wo 

** Tt is written freely and fluently ; appears to be learned and candid in its representations, 
is a work of decided interest."—W 4 Veangelist. ~ ser 

* The work is ably, faithfully, impartially end clearly written. It is a valuable acquisition te 
the library of any man, «nod deserves the patronage of the public,’’—Ha Courant. 

“Mr. Van 8. has brought ont in this volume some of the most important facts in the history of 
these illustrious jarists. His style is concise and vigorous. * * * * The book havea 
place in the — of every intelligent citizen.’’—Troy Times. 

‘* These biographies ccatain much that is new, valuable and interesting, in regard to the pri- 
vate histories public services of these worthies, and which make this volume a most valuable 
contribution to our present stock of American biography. They are written in an impartial can- 
did spirit, free from political or other prejudices, * ifest alike dable industry im 
So Sean of ite materials, and a successful disc:imination in their arrangements.’’—Bosten 
Atlas. « 

** This volume (eserves a place in the library of every American lover of general liter ture, 
well as cf every lawyer.’'— Philadelphia Evening tin. " - 
** This work is one that should be in every libray, and read by everybody.’’— Rochester Adver- 


tiser. 
Just Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., New York. 

















+ PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—OCTOBER. 


THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS, Number IV.: Author of ‘‘ Our New President,” 
COUNT STEDINGK. PartT . 


THK PAINTER’S PORTFOLIO. 
MAVI 


AMAVI. 

AFRICAN PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ISRAEL POTTER; or, Fifty Years of Exile. (Continued). His Escape from the 
House, with Various Adventures Following—An Encour.ter of Ghosts. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND BALLAD LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

NELLIE, WATCHING. 

NOVELS: THEIR MEANING AND MISSION 

A DAY ON THE DANTBE. 

THE FAMOUS QUARRIES OF THE WORLD. 

A TRIP FROM CHIHUAHUA T@ THE SIERRA MADRE. 

A THANKSGIVING. 

18. THE SHADOW. 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 

. THE REPROOF—THE REPLY. 
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. EDITORIAL NOTEs. 
LitERaTURE—American. Foreign, $e. 





‘* Beyond all cavil, this merazine isa credit to the conntry—a credit to American enterprise, to 
American Hterary, artistic, and typograhical taste, and mag favorably be compared with any En- 
giish monthly now in the field." — Citizen. 

*** Parties and Politics’ is one of the ablest papers of the time, and will attract a large share of 
attention to the sterling publication in which We oe — Whitehall Chronicle. 

‘Tt is admirably written, showing @ master- .)'—Mercer Co. Whig. 

‘* Articles of this character. emanating from those whe can calmly survey the political arena, 
from a stand-point elevated above partisan prejudice, may be productive of much good.” —Fredo- 


nia Gazette. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place, 
THE POETRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


HE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
celebrated Poets, tronsiated into English verse, with the original text cn the opposite page, 
By Alfred Baskerville. 1 vol., 12mo., 663 pp. ; cloth gilt, $175. 

* * #* ‘'*The lovers of German literature will heartily welecme an American edition of this 
beantifal volume. Nor is its inte est copfined to those whose knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merits a8 a transiation. Everywhere it will ke greeted 
by the readers of poetry as « rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment. It is composed 
of selections from more than seventy of the most eminent German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with ihe text of the or‘ginal on the opposite The stucent who has made seme 
ficiency in the Gérman language, will here find an invaluable means of gaining fresh famili: 
with its pecaliar constructions, and at the ssme time acquire a greater degree of insight into the 
depth and power of its best poetical productions. The volume embracer specimens frem the mia- 
dle of the last century to the present time, arranged according to the writer’s priority of birth, com- 
mencing with Hagedorn, (born 1708) and closing with Redwitz (born 1823.) Coplons selections, 
of course, are made from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Ruckert, Tieck, Uhland, and other long-che- 
ri-hed names, while the translations from several poets of a quite recent date will probably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites. at which many transla- 
tors both in this country and in England have tried their hands, are here repreduced, giving am- 
ple opportunity for those who are curious in such matters to indulge in critical comparisons. In 
deed, many of the verses have such a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdust, with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version and the renderitig already given by some of our own scholars. But this would not de- 
tract from the merits of the translations. which in general are rema: kable for their l'teral fidelity 
as well as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the spirits of the original.”’"—N. ¥. 7 . 

* * * °*We have looked over the translations and find them marked by fidelity and dili- 
gence ’’—N. ¥. Eve. Post. 

* ® © “4 storehouse of cems for the lovers of poetry.’’— Home Journal. 

The beautiful volume is eminently calculated to become the favourite gift-book of the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. 

It will be sent to any addzess within 3,00 miles by mail prepaid, on receipt of $1 75 by 


F, W. CHRISTERN, 
or by the Publisher, 763 Broadway. 


RUDODPH GARRIGUE 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 
BAY ARD TAYLOR'S AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 

















JOURNRBY TO CENTRAL AFRIOA; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negre 

Kingdoms of the -White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of *‘ Views Afoot,’’ ‘' El Dora- 

do,’’ &c. [llustrate’d with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, from drawings by the 

Author, and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental costume. Complete in one hand: vol., 
about 500 pages, 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


** This prince of travellers.’’— Norton's Gazette, 

** There is enongh of peetry, pathos, humour and sentiment in his sketches, combined with keen 
observation, blended by a light and airy grace of style, to stock a dozen would-be travellers’ note 
books.’’—Binghampton Republican 

** Oriental magnificence, exact in its details, and while glowing with all the brilliancy of a ro- 
mance. impresses one with its versimilitude.”"— Utica Herald. 

“This work will at once arrest the attention of readers. _It is a store-house of pleasure—a pa- 
norama that continually refreshes us with new delights.’’— Louisville Courier. 

“The leading features of Bayard Taylor’s sketches of travel are their accuracy of description— 
the vivid, pictnresqu- light in which they reproduce the incidents of the East—the glow and fresh- 
ness of feeling which they everywhere exhibit, and the insatiable zest with which the writer 
throws himself into novel scenes and unaccustomed modes of life. These traits will be found to 
perfection in the present volume.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘* We question whether anything more exquisitely graceful, essy, and powerfal, can be met with 
in the wide range topograp l or descriptive literature than is to be found in every pace of 
this book at which we have looked.’’—N. ¥. Express. 
: G. P, PUTNAM & ©%., Publishers, 


10 Park Place, New York. 


‘D. APPLETON & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON ARTIFICIAL FISH-BREEDING. Including the Re- 
ports on the subject made to the French Academy and the French Government ; and par- 
ticulare of the discovery as pursued in England. Translated aud Edited by W. H. Fry. Tlus- 
trated with Ergravings. 1 yel., 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents. 


Extract from Preface. 


The discovery of artificial fish-culture, claims to show how at I'ttle care and little cost, barren 
or impovrished streams muy be stocked to an unlimited extent with the rarest and most valuable 
breeds of fish, from eggs artificially procurec, impregnated and hatched. 











. Il. 


HE WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. An Historical Geography. With accounts of 
the Origin and Development, the Institutions and Literature, the Manners and Customs of 

the Nations in Furope, Western Asia and Northern Africa, from the clcse of the Fourth to the 
Middle of the Fi'th Century. By Adolphus Louis Koeppen, Professor of History and German 
Literature in Franklin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania. Accompenied by com>lete Histori- 
cal and Geographical Incexes and Six Coloured Maps, from the Histerica! Atlas ot Charles Soru- 
ner, LL.D. Cuptain of the Engineers in the Kingdom of Bavaria. One folio volume, half morocco 
price $4 50, or 2 vols. }2mo, withont meps, price $2. 


Extract of a letter from Prof. Geo. Ticknor to Pref. Koeppen. 


I received yesierday, ® copy of the folio edition of your Historical Geography of the Middle 
Ages. The Maps of the Geoyaphy are very strikirg and of such obvious utility, that I cannot 
but believe they will insure the tneces of the werk and lead to « demand for ite continuation to 
the present time. Of the text I have réad little. But the parts to which | have refer red, use 
I was tamil‘ar with them are accurate. judicious and satisfactory. The who'e involves an enor- 
mous amount of labour, and what I look upon as of no little consequence ; it is rendered easily ac- 
cessible by your excellent and carefal index. J congratnlate you very sincerely on having 
brought out a work whieh does you so much honour us a scholar. 





III. 

NEW LATIN SCHOOL BOOK. 
D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY— , 
UINTIVS CURTIUS RUFUS’ LIFE AND EXPLOITS OF ALEXANDER THE 
GRSAT. Edited a:d lilustrated with english Notes. By Wm. Heury Crosby. 1 vol., 

l2mo, Price $1. 
Extracted from the Preface. 


It is an vndoubted thougb uneccountable fact, that Quintius Curtius’ “‘ History of the Exploits 
of Alexander the Great’? is a work almost unbeard of in the Academies and Uollege> of the United 
States. while in England and more especially on the Continent, it holds a bigh place in the esti- 


mation of classical instruetors. The inte: esting character of its subject, the elegance of its style, 
and the pureness of its moral sentiments ought snvely to place it on an elevation as high, if not 
higher, than the Commentaries of Cawsar or the Histories of Sallust. 


Phe editor would remark that he puts forth this edition of Quintius Curtius with all confidence 
that, if a wriier so interesting im his subject, and so captivating in his style, shall once gain a 
foothold in our American couse of classical study, bis own merits will »uffice to retaon him there. 





IV. 
NOW READY, TUE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


AAPTAIN CANOT; or, TWENTY YEARS OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER. Edited by 
C Brontz Mayer. 1 vol., 12mo., with eight illustratio.s. Price $1 25. 
This remarkable book has received the warm eomme?.dations of the press throughout the coun- 
try. The extraordinary sdveutures ef which Curot was the hero, bas made bis ame as famous 
as the imeginary character of Kobinsofl Crusoe. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos 346 and 348 Broadway. 








JOR LIVERPOOL,—ONITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Coptain 
J.C. Luce. This Steamship will a ow with the United States Mails for Europe positively 

op Saturday, October 14th, at 12 o’elock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Ne berth cosuned antil — for. cial ; . ort. cet’ 

freight or ving accommodations for elegance and com apply 

re _ COWARD b. OOLLING & CO,, 66 Wall Street 

P cers are sted vo be on board at 11}¢ A.M. 

The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the A RCTIC, and sail October 28th. 











wg~ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten:ion, and be forwarded as directed. 





quietly walked up a long flight of steps to the George, and afterwards 


Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
ab ve. mar4—3m. 


Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 


of war. 
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STATB OF NEW YORE. 


ALBANY, AUGUST 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the 


ECRET ARY’S 0 : on. is hereby given, that at tae Genera! Election to b+ held 
Ss ‘anaes z pn pe hy the firs: Monday of November next, the following officers 


Seen. on steract Beate 
1 ymour ; 
4 cw Revd ae the place of Sandford E. Chureh i 
‘A Canal Commissioaer, in the place of Henry Fitshagh , an 
‘An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place 9% Heury Storms ; 
All whose terms of office will ex oa the tant doy ot Ona ae deitis 
‘A Repr* :catative in the Thirty-foucth Lay ty the United States, for the bir Jougress- 
fona! Die: ciet, composed of the ist, 2ad, 3rd, Sth and 8th wards, in the city of Now York ; for the 
Fourth Dist ict, composed of the 4th, 6th. 10th, and ith wards of the city of New York ; for the 
Firth Distcict, compossd of the 7th and 13th wards in New York. and the city of Williamsburgh 
Aty ; for the Sixth District, composed of the llth, 15th and 17th wards in New York, 
for the 3e District, posed of the 9h, 16th and 20ch wards in New York; and for the 
a, District, composed of the 12ch, 18ch aad 19th wards in New York. 
nty Officers a to be — for said Uounty : 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A Sarroga‘e in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 
‘A Recorder, in the place of Francis &. Tilloa ; 
A City Judge, in the place of Welcome R. Be 
A Mayor, in the piace of an A. | oa ; 
i -rett Dyc H 
4 Oe IL Sereets Me ond Lame, ey > ylene of George G. Glazier, who was appointed 
vaca) caused by t iznatiou of Henry Arcalarius ; 
“ Police Tastiece, — the Seco a District, ioe pls . Daaiel W. Clarke, who was appointed 
aused the death o no Me 8 
i at tor the Alms House, in the place of Gustavus A. Conover and William Pinkney 
District one, eg lace ¢ Janene B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
thaniel B. Blunt. 
oP iil _ bong S| LY Police Justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12th, 


and 22nd wards ; 
i Eighth Juaicial District, composed of the 16th and 20th wards. 
A Police Justice for the Eigh' ¥ 4 


v, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, 
Secretary of State. 





Sueaire’s Orrice, 
New York, August Lith 1854. § * 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements of 
+> JOHN ORSER, 
the Statute in such case made and pro Sheriff of the Oity and Gowns of New York. 


in the county, will lish the above once in each week antil the 
Pi. hg ap ty band ma thelt “ Is for rer the —T" = Le ag “7 wer tone are 4 
Board evised , ume i, ’ a 
ter 6, rs SpPerticle 34, part age 1 JOHN ORSER, Sheriff. 


oe es 3d, part lst, page 140. 











DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


8 TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
Rewies ptt OF THE BAN « OF CHARLESTON oun the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Saleeby BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


SUPREME COURT. 


N THE MATTER OF THE TAKING OF LANDS FOR A NEW RESERVOIR, BE- 

tween Eighty-sixth and Niaety-sixth Streets, and the Fifth and Seventh Avenues, in the City 
York: 

bat owners, mortgagees, lessees. occupants and other persons, in any msaner, by judgment, 

decree or otherwise, entitled unto, or inverested in the lands or premises aoove mentioned, or any 


thereof : 

Noties is hereby given that you ara reqa'red to appsar before ths Commissioners of Appraisal, 
fn the above entitled proceeding, at their office Mo. Broad way, third siory, front reom, at 10 
o'clock, A M., on any day (Sundays exespie l) on or prior to the 2ist day of October next, aad to 

uce the evidences to yoar title or interest therein. In default whereof, and in case the per- 
sons entitled or interestei as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by or be known to the said Com- 
missioners, or be fully knows, the same suail bs reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to 
unknown owners 

It being the desire to eonsummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the ear- 

fest day coasistent with a proper examination, aud das to the rights and interests affected 
t is earnest! requested that ail parties note aad comply with the preceding notice, as no other 
farther renee w 1 iy) =e 2. 108k . 
Dated New York, tem | 5 
. . EDWARD 0. WEST 


ABRAHAM TURNURE, {commiasouer. 
DANIEL DODGE. 

Rosert J. Ditton, Connsel to the Corporation. 

N.B.—All ers published in the city of New York are requested to publish the preceding no- 
thee until the 2lat or of October next, onve in each week. pane | to send their bills, with affidavics 
ef publication, to the office of tae Counsel to the Corporation to be paid on the fiual taxation of the 








DELLUC'S BISCATINE, FORINF ANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
ela, as it does not sour on the eamesh, as ate eocere po aa of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale an 
. 4 : °F DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. BR. Jus treceived from London, the genuioe A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, 
eight hours. sepl0—3m 


to 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIZIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, ’ 
t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
My of the stomach, neart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale ®"“etail, by JOHN A. TARRANT 
sor to James Ta: 


T. — Druggist, 
No. Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 

Por cale by Ruskin, Clark & Co., T. T. G Eugene Dupuy, John Milban, Dulluc & Co., 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, 5 i> ke 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LiFe ASSURANCE SOOLETY 
OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic-—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Saving Bank ror tom Widow 4ND THE OnrHay.” 
bis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. , 
nited Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
Or new YORK in prmedh »edh with the State Law, will ve p Insurance on 
Taves at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at t Agencies 
throughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Divectors meet every Wednesday for of current business. 
Medical Examiners in daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting this Company 





attendance 
forth the advantages of can be had at the office, No. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
5 K. Habicht, 


Wall 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 


Holbrooke, A. % ~ —Y 
J G. . 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Robert J. Dillou, 
Heury Ladiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
, Cc. E. HABIOHT, General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
A® NOW PREPARED), iu addition to the Fire Insurances Business, totakeup that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
gals for efecting insurance on lives Ay Hates have been ad- 
justed on equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
|= ; whilst their large capital and reserved fand, together with the personal a mong 
sharchol ders, ga nw hehe em A unparalfeled in this country. Pamphlets, contain- 





, 
i 


granting of annuities. Their Tables 


Tables of every ing to the subject, may be had at the office, 
Company is a to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
en an unex e 


The authorized Capital of the Sree & Two Millions of Pounds, o Ten Mili- 
Mons of Dollars. The Paid- pital, and Surplas aad Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLIONS OF DOLUARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
aad constantly increasing, is invested in this country. 1! losses will be paid here. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 


RANOGIS COTTENET, es Depaty Chairman, 
@goxrce Baxcray, Esq. Joseru GatL.arpD, Jr., Esq. O. W. Fansr, 6 
foopare Livingston, Esq. | Avex. Hamiuton, Jr., Esq. JossrH FowLer, Esq. 
F. Sanpeuson, Esq. Wiiui4u 8. Werwore, Ksq. 


MEDICAL REFEREES. 
ALfxanper E, Hosacn, M.D. | Austin u. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED Pat, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY 


‘LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
. With a large accumulated Surplus. 
rus COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


éj - ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Pe w rates of insurance without 
Loans ited oa ie8. — 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 


Feo came, Barges See crouite th A q 

The security of a large capital. . " 
Australia, special risks taken. 

Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on po on the mutual scaie, 


NEW YORK REFEREES, 
His HAMILTON FISH, late 
ANTHONY BAROLAY, Bsq., H-'l Mt Gone” °f the State of New York. 
Stephen Whimey, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Esq 
‘ames Gallatin, Hon. Judge Cam . Phenix, Esq. 
Samuel tate, ie John rio by _—- | Jolin H. Hicks, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
J2HN C. CHEESMAN M.D., 473 Broadway. | ¥. U. JOMNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast Lith St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 





bility of 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
D2 A57S ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale in 


b 
VINGSTON, WELLS & 14 Broadway. 
@hese drafts may be obtained by lication at any of the offices of the American Express Bo,° 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
T= leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experiénce from time to time, 
ey) rates of Premiums as nature of the risk may J ’ 
this view an annual investigatien wil! be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
aan. @ fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of lusurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of hal! the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chvé 
Freperick Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 

Fravcis F. Woopnovss, Esq. 

Wiuu4as H. Pueston, 


ae: pat 


OnaRLes Bennett, Esq. 
Hvueu Crort, Esq. 
Joax Moss, Esq. 


Epuunp 8. Syuzs, Esq. 
Crement Tasox Ese. 
Tuomas West, 


™ be 
Hunky Evu, Ese. 
BANKERS. 
Masses. Giyx, Muss & Oo. 
Masses. Canvas, Itirrez & Russe, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Tuomas Wituiaxs, Esq. 


Wm. J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 

* ‘Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. Mek R : 

Montreal. ee cee soe WaMlorly Bent Holines, JG. Mekeno, E. Ry Fabre, A 
. Tremain, Hi 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 

Halifax, W.B.........0--f 'gnechant 4 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 


a { a a W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


, 
Mi, John’s, Newivundiand,...{ 7°,J-,Grleve, Hon. 1. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 


E. L, Jarvis, Agent, 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, 
Oharlottetows, P. E. Islan... Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. . Hea. 
L. W. Gall, Agent, 
FREDERICK #. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
- ecountant and Cashier. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, A 
Mow TREAL. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium es seen anrety to the Office. 

Policies ‘will Poreafter be , entitling the assured, whether at the pa t of is Arst pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one- of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or twe personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan wih bo entessed theveee. 

Too qun of amy thne prented We polity and danand of the Recisty an tmadiiate 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thas giving to each policy a known actual’ Cash 
value, 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 7 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. BR 8. 
x. 8. 
Thomas Nicoll, 


— Thompson, 
et eg LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


, A. La Rocgue, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 

Moutrea) 00.000. .seeeee$ J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. ’ 

‘ Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear. 

Halifax N.8. ....+. +0000 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. + om 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


Bt. John, W. B.....0. 0s § BJ. Bom. W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


» H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, . § FB oak y on. 0 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MonTtREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The t—whate ver station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for thelr future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
netice. He nny A be striving by steady labour and watchful y to late sufficient means 
to render them in some soepes teens, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomp! tof this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death | 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can.secure for his family, i tely upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the = to get aside. 


To m stem est C to its eral adopti 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death wands cont. 
ort, was the purposs for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was estallished ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upward of 1,100 Policies having been 
iasued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although oe comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been ard upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 

the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distriba- 
ublications, as well as by the ‘ise of p 1 infi 
met with at the y moment when they might be di 
, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
Se Se ** to those of their own house,’’ and lead them ut further solicitation to se- 
cure usable ' 


protection. 
in cleiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely upon what th - 
sider to be indisputabl di : di nd a high vane of lasevent bow hom 


p & : of exp ea , > 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office su 


A. C, Barclay, 











At 








and example, byt all are not 
to listen to the friendly voice of 








riorjto another, with those which must speak h to all 
who are interested hy 7 prosperi ts Bana, and inducing many to select this office upon publile 
r vi 





The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect ce rates of 
materiallv more advan’ than those of any other aot amie the Prevaes 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
|. that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the “‘ Canada”’ —. Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth , aC- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any Jesive to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of “‘ The Cariada”’ are iow, beyond any comparison with the offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that th » whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the sa to the assured 
of all the eee, management thereon, a8 the additional interest upon the accumu 
monies (now drawn the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.” 
Residents in any portion of the British Pfovinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by cogs to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are ) sraneee, Life Interes.s Re ions purchased, and fonies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 P i cent interes: 
For further information, Reports, or Tables of Rates, pry by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerfn! Steam- 
oC A 





cious stones or metals, 
ther 


Chief Cabin Passage... .............. 8190 | Second Cabin Passage........ 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....... 2.5 05. 


— 
or freight or passage, apply to 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVER?OO iL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line ae 

Cree reser eescererseseccesesseces slept. WREY, 
Croce ecesscceseccecccesces co sOapt, NB, 

«+». Capt. Lucn, 


ATLANTI 

























The BAIL.TIC,,.. 0000 cos ce costs cccceccccee s OMe 
> eat cpateeenmetaetet panned 
These ships having been built by contract reesly for Government ser vice, ever bees 
pe ————— —S their engines, to cape Sage and Row’ ho} 1 
mmoda ‘or a x 
Price of passage ew York to Liverpool! in firss cabin, $130; in second do. $75. Racle 
Seee extra ) on rooins, 7 seme avengem to New York, £80 and £20. 
perienced surgeon attached to eac . 
No berths can be secured until paid for. ° y 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

FROM NEW YoRK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Seterdefy. ss. s22 Semumy 2.0, EY "| Webasto dee oe ea 
foetal = Wegeastey, a bao tend February ....8, . 
Ssturday,........March........4 Weineshey,........ March. ae “ 
Saturday,........March .......1n Wednesday,........March ......22 © 
wee . ° ret ° ores wt Woanenaay,. eoecces rt yee « = 
Saturday,. . * April ; 29, salaead caiedeaaine 2 
Saturday, . May. mn bed 


=H 








b . June _ = wo 
‘ sa 8 “ ” 
- a vi pn! “ ” 
ye seeeess ADQust , & * se 
beecc cco LOS | bad 
t+ +eeeees SOptember a & oo 
ye ees eee SOptermmber » © = 
+ +eeeees September . mm * » 
be co cceee ND peosnscd, .* * 
covcce. October ......28, “* 
ve +eeeee+ November,,...11, ** be ceccece 


+ +eeeeee November, ... .25, bp eheees 
ye eeeeees Decem’ pe cocccce 











For freight or passage appiy to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, k. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. ules gh mat Oe 
STEPHEN KINN ARD ‘ Go. 27 Austin Friars, London, 
" 0., ue Notre Dame des Victoires, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. — —— 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewe!ry, 
ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof pow A a 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
o 0e0 coe coc MS 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
... 8110 | Second Cabin Passage............. 
i@ The ships from Poston call at Halifax. 


«eee 


Ca) . aptains 
Aradla,.. ... 0.0 ce ccecce cee OMpt. Sepamme. America,,.......+++. ae. . Lane, 
BOTTA, 00 ccc cccccesccceccs ap Rrais. | Europa, .......++.++++000. Capt, SHANNOD, 
Asia, socreccccece. Capt. E.G. Lore. | Camada,.. ....0ccececeeceee oes Capt. STONR, 
Africa, .......+.++++e0++.-Capt. Hammison, | Niagara,,........060+ 000+. - Capt. Lurron, 





aes vessels carry # clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por: 
Ww. 


From 
. New York... ... 


+++. Wednesday........ oeeeeeSept’r 20th 1854, 
Niagara 0020000 oc: os 0 000 10500 os OOMONERT 500 005 000 eos. Mept’r 2th ** 
ee SEER BE osc 05s ese Wednesday... ....°.......Ostober 4th *“ 
BMAD, 0.00 060 ste 0588 Boston ooo ce eWOGNORAY, .. coc cceccees October llth “ 
PPP a RPP ED. ohne aie « a0 5 October 18th ‘* 
Europa... .. as teosend PEs 6h 00000000000 NED obo 00608dne cee October 25th ‘* 
Afiica.... New York,. > once cee 006 co ctedieccces Novem. Ist *“ 
NINO vc os do. nenenens Mande. +00 asad Wednesday ,......... eos. Novem. 8th ‘ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, ope, 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


E, OUNARD 
4 Bowling Green, 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 
mander, aud the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 





and Southampton, for the year 1854. on the following days : 


NEW YORK. HAVRE 
St. Louis....... . 1854. April, oe 8 Db, TAME coe ces cece May ooo 
Wn bb6 0000 60098 i =» SE 6 WENN, . 666000800 6a0 GEDees v.00 7 
St. Louis...... bebben 6 le 3 | St. Louis July... 5 
Union. ...ccceee a Oe | } ii ebheeso.4 -+ +. August 2 
St. Louis,..... Ce me 08 July, ....29 St. Louis........ -+. August... . 30 
Union....... ° August., ,.26 | es —— ey 7 
St. Louis... - eee Sept.,....23 Pe, BM. coccece ++. Oct, 25 
MOOR. 0. cvocceoe oc ce Gebapeow 21 | Pre ee 
8¢. Louis o pa on a 088 18 I St, Louis... .cecce. MOC.....06- w 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most boy kind. 

Stopping at Southamp th ging end returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, 
“ - ‘ 


from Havre or Southampton to New York, 
iid “ it) ‘ a) “ 





first class,..... 
second class, . 
CN «ss cee ce 
second alass..... 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Vetere and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage apply to 





“ “ 





MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The L!- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship C* pany intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Pi Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manchester,.... Saturday, Sept. 30, ’54} City of Manchester, about Wednesday Oct. 25. 
City of Manchesier, about Saturday Nov. 18, ’54 | 
RATES OF PASSAGE, — 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. | 
Saloon after Staterooms ...........+..-$90 | Sal 


joon after Staterooms ........... 21 guiness 
+. midship .. pévencenekgaee ed i Pe be 
.. forw ee 0000 00 0064006000 .. forw ee covescceese ee. oe 
Including Steward’s fees. 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 fron Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Str Philadeiphia, and 7 Broadway, New York. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
N.B.—When the arrang ts are pleted, and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
Chesap 








ans * GLASGOW,”’ 1962 om, ond 400 horse power, Roser? Craic, 
NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, vi ; 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 

GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Novem. 18th, at noon.,| GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Oct’r, 2ist, at 4, P.M. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Decem, 23rd, at noon. | NEW YORK, Tuesday, Nov. 2lst, at 4, P.M. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .... «2... 00004+..890 00 

Do. do. (Midship do.) ......ccceececcecesseces 18 00 


luded.] 


Gon vesvcees-on'e 
_ (St d’s fee i 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class mgers will be taken, supplied * 
sions or good za -\ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS.” ?°* itt provi 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 


33 Broad 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. ft way, N. ¥. 
i ding p wers Are req’ dd to no attention to reports Ships being 
communicate at once with the Agent. ‘ - fall, bat to 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN, ..............Oapt.E, Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Datsgs oF Sattinc—I854. 


















From New York. From Bremen, 

‘ Washington. .................Saturday, Jan. 28......... Feb. 24 

. y, Feb. 25... «March 2% 

Saturday, March 25..........April 21 

y, April 22..........May 19 

May 20..........June 16 

y, June 17,.........Jduly 14 

, duly seeececes Ang, I] 

, Aug. 12,.........Sept. 8 

> Se Serer ™ 9 6 

. To ccccccee NOV, 8 

» Nov. 4..........Dee. 1 

; ee ae 

SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 

Washington... .,, Wednesday, March 1) Washington... .., Wednesday, Ang. 6 
Hermann.,....... , March 29| Hermann ......,. Wednesday, Sept 13 
Washington... ... A 26; Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 1} 
Hermann ....... »May 24| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Nev, 3g 
Washington... .. ,June 21) Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ...... , July 19| Hermann ........ y,dan. 8 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers 

~*~ oad eeehany Toney a — ony other route x the economy both of Geant een tae 
ew York to or main sal 

bin, lower S108. second do., $60. ‘ ~~ 

All Letters and pe must pass through the Post Office. 


No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
‘An experenced surgeon in attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 


C. H. SAND, 11 South William «t., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEYV & (O.. Southam 

WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





Jan. 22—1 year 





ke, going or returning. 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throagoon the year.] 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are m 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from Londou on the undermentioned dates throughost 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis: 


















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October 15... 
WE ins on bn dans Edmund Champion | Sept. 8... ——|dune 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS......5. C. Warner | Sept. 20... July ll... Novem’r. 8 
SOUTHAMPTON... .......+:. J. Pratt | Oct. 2.,.———j duly 23... Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Spencer | Oct. 14,,.——*—— | August 4... Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26.,.——-—— | August 16... Decem’r. 14 
AMAZON, (New)..... .ee--H. R. Hovey | Nov. 7...—-——— | ———————...... Decem’r. 2% 

CEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | Nov. 19...———-———— | August 28,,.—-—_——- 

MERICAN EAGLE,...... R.H. Moore | Dec. 1... Septem. 9,,,——-——— 
DEVONSHIRE,............3. M. Lord| Dee. 13, —— | Septem. 21, ,,.—-——_—— 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experiencea navigniors. 
Groat care Mall be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin e 8 now fixed at $75, onward, for each adult, without wines ang 
liquors. Neither the eapteine nor owners of these packets wil! be msible for letters, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed efor, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 

KE. E, MORGAN, aud }70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’? WILEY, 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. . 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the l6th, and New York on thé 
‘2 Ist of each month, as follows :— 


Apply to 










‘ New York. ese. 
st JANUATY 2... cece eees e 16th February. 
8T. DENIS, lst May...... Seahainet he phx; osoee OD gene. 
saseatanemearnemnt Ist September 020200222, TITTLE @ 16m Octoder. 
Ist Feb ee . 16th March, 
ST.NICHOLAS, ga ib July. 
Bragdon, master. lst Octoder. .. 16th November. 
MERCURY, Now Orne § Hh Ba occ A Ae 
Coun, master. Ist November. ...........+.0... 16th December. 
Ist April ..... 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, i & . seeeesereecereses eG 16th Bay. 
sahiber BUA, SGG445 ince 800i Said prember. 
va : Ist December. 16th January. 


They ate all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 
of is $100, without wines or liquors, 

oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actually 
ineurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents. 
161 Pear! street 
[el 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 





